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ONE YEAR AGO. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


One year ago our glorious flag 
Lay trailing in the dust, 

Rent were the grand old stars and stripes, 
By Treason’s deadly thrust. 

One year ago, and every cheek 
Was tinged with manly shame, 

And eyes flashed fire of storm and ire, 
At sound of Sumter’s name. 


One year ago, and Treason stood 
With scornful mien and high, 
And blotted out, one after one, 
The stars that lit our sky. 
Oh, fearful shame, and foul disgrace, 
That Freedom’s holy lamp 
Should turn into a baleful torch 
To light a rebel camp } 


Then—then it was our hearts were stirred 
By one electric thrill,— 
A remnant of the ancient fire 
That blazed on Bunker Hill,— 
And every hilltop caught the flame 
That herald’s war’s alarms, 
When on the startled ear there rang 
The clarién ery “ ‘To arms!” 


State after State with loyal zeal 
Marched manful to the front, 
Contending which should strike the first, 
And which should bear the brunt. 
The grand uprising of that time 
Shall live in deathless song, 
The protest of the loyal free 
Against disloyal wrong. 


And now, beneath the Southern sky, 
A hundred camp-fires gleam, 

On Carolina’s land-locked coast, 
Beside Potomac’s stream ; 

And, scattered through the mighty West, 
By river-course and plain, 

The white tents of our soldiers mark 
Law’s re-established reign. 


We send them forth with prayers andé¢ears, 
Our dearest and our best ; 
That they are true, and brave as true, 
Our battle-fields attest. 
Full many a hard-won victory 
Has crowned their valor tried, 
Yet not alone by mortal strength, 
For God was on their side. 


A year ago, and blank distrust 
Held all our hearts in thrall, 
The fabric of our nation’s life 
Seemed swaying to its fall. 
Now our advancing columns march 
Behind God’s pillared flame— 
He turns the scales of victory, 
And blessed be his name ! 
— Christian Register. 


ONE YEAR AGO, 


THE BREEZE IN THE CHURCH. 


*T was a sunny day, and the morning psalm 
We sang in the church together ; 

We felt in our hearts the joy and calm 
Of the calm and joyous weather. 


The slow and sweet and sacred strain, 
Through every bosom stealing, 

Checked every thought that was light and vain, 
And waked each holy feeling. 


We knew by its sunny gleam how clear 
Was the blue sky smiling o’er us, 

And in every pause of the hymn, could hear 
The wild birds? happy chorus. 


And lo! from its haunts by cave or rill, 
With a sudden start awaking, 

A breeze came fluttering down the hill, 
Its fragrant pinions shaking. 


Through the open windows it bent its way, 
And down the chancel’s centre, 

Like a privileged thing that at will might stray, 
And in holy places enter. 





From niche to niche, from nook to nook, 
With a lightsome rustle ftying, 

It lifted the leaves of the Holy Book, 
On the altar cushion lying. 


It fanned the old clerk’s hoary hair, 
And the children’s bright young faces ; 
Then vanished, none knew how or where, 
Leaving its pleasant traces. 


It left sweet thoughts of summer hours 
Spent on the quiet mountains ; 
And the church seemed full of the scent of 
flowers, 
And the trickling fall of fountains. 


The image of scenes so still and fair, 
With our music sweetly blended, 
While it seemed their whispered hymn took 
share 
In the praise that to heaven ascended. 


‘| We thought of Him who had poured the rills, 


And through the green mountains led them, 
Whose hand, when He piled the enduring hills, 
With a mantle of beauty spread them. 


And a purer passion was borne above, 
In a louder anthem swelling, 

As we bowed to the visible spirit of love 
On those calm summits dwelling. 





—Poems, by Mrs. Hinxman. 











CONCERNING BEGINNINGS AND ENDS. 


From Good Words. 

CONCERNING BEGINNINGS AND ENDS. 

EVERYTHING in this world has a Begin- 
ning and an End. 

After writing that sentence, which (as you 
see) sets forth a great general, principle, I 

stopped for some time, to consider whether 
it holds always true. As one grows older, 
one grows always more cautious as to gen- 
eral principles. My young friend, when you 
are arguing any question with an acute oppo- 
nent, you should, as a rule, never assent to 
any general principle which he may state. 
He may ask you, with an indignant air, 
Don’t you admit that two and two make 
four? Let your answer be, No, I admit 
nothing, till I see how it touches the matter 
which concerns us at present. You do not 
know what may be involved in the admission 
sought ; or what may follow from it. The 
most innocent-looking general principle may 
lead to the most appalling consequences. The 
general principle which appears most unques- 
tionably true, may prove glaringly false in 
some very ordinary case. You should re- 
quest time for consideration before you ad- 
mit any axiom in morals, metaphysics, or 
politics: or you should ask your adversary 
what he means to build upon it, before you 
can say either yes or no to it. Do as the 
Scotch judges do when a difficult case has 
been argued before them. I discover from 
the newspapers that they are wont to say, 
that they will take such a case to avizandum ; 
which I suppose (no one ever told me) means 
that they must think twice, or even oftener, 
before deciding a matter like that. 

I have taken the general principle, already 
stated, to avizandum. It seems all right. 
But I remember, in thinking of it, at how 
great advantage a judge is placed, in trying 
tocome toa sound decision. Very clever, 
and well-informed men state the arguments 
on either side. And all the judge has to do, 
is to say which arguments seem to him the 
strongest. He has no fear that any have 
been overlooked. But a human being, weigh- 
ing a general principle, must act as counsel 
on each side, as well as judge. He must call 
up before his mind, all that is to be said for 
and against it; as well as say whether the 
weightiest reasons make for or against. And 
he may quite overlook some important rea- 

son, on one side or other. He may quite for- 
get something so obvious and familiar, that 
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a child might have remembered it. Or he 
may fail to discern that some consideration 
which mainly decides his judgment, is open 
to a fatal objection, which every one can see 
is fatal the instant it is stated. Was it not 
Sir Isaac Newton, who had~a pet cat and 
kitten? And did not these animals annoy 
him while busy in his study, by frequently 
expressing their desire to be let out and in? 
The happy thought struck him, that he might 
save himself the trouble of often rising to 
open his study door for their passage, by pro- 
viding a way that should always be practica- 
ble for their exit or entrance. And accord- 
ingly the great man cut in his door, a large 
hole for the cat to go out andin; anda small 
hole for the kitten. He failed to remember, 
what the stupidest bumpkin would have re- 
membered, that the large hole through which 
the cat passed, might be made use of by the 
kitten too. And the illustrious philoso- 
pher discerned the error into which he had 
fallen, and the fatal objection to the princi- 
ple on which he had acted, only when taught 
it by the logic of facts. Having provided 
the holes already mentioned, he waited with 
pride to see the creatures pass through them 
for the first time. And as they arose from 
the rug before the fire, where they had been 
lying, and evinced a disposition to roam to 
other scenes, the great mind stopped in some 
sublime calculation : the pen was laid down: 
and all but the greatest man watched them 
intently. They approached the door; and 
discerned the provision made for their com- 
fort. The cat went through the door by the 
large hole provided for her; and instantly 
the kitten followed her THROUGH THE SAME 
HOLE! ‘How the great man must have felt 
his error! There was no resisting the ob- 
jection to the course he had pursued, that 
was brought forward by the act of the kitten. 
And it appears almost certain that if New- 
ton, before committing himself by action, 
had argued the case, if he had stated the 
arguments in favor of the two holes, and if 
he had heard the housemaid on the other 
side, the error would have been averted. 
But then Newton had not the advantage 
which the Chancellor has: he had not the 
matter argued before him, He argued the 
matter on either side, for himself: and he 
overlooked a very obvious and irrefragable 
consideration. 

You and I, my reader, have many a time 
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done what was perfectly analogous to the|and getting over the stile, we are in the 
doing of Sir Isaac Newton. We have formed | | highway again. We turned out of the high- 
opinions and expressed them: and we have | | Way, you remember, at the point where it 
done things, thinking we were doing wisely | | was said, that EVERYTHING IN THIS WORLD 
and right: just because we forgot something HAS A BEGINNING AND AN END: and that, 
so plain that you would have said no mortal | upon reflection, it seemed that the general 
could forget _it,—something which showed ‘Principle might be accepted as true. No 
that the opinion was idiotic, and the doing | doubt, in our early days, we have heard ser- 


that of afool. You know, more particularly, 
how men who have committed great crimes, 


such as murder, seem by some infatuation to | 


have been able to discern only the one obvi- 
ous reason that seemetl to make the commis- 


mons which we thought would never end; 
yet ultimately, and after the expiration of 
long time, they did. And even those things 
within our recollection, which seem as ex- 
ceptions to the great principal, are probably 


sion of that crime a thing tending to their| exceptions rather in appearance than in real- 
advantage ; and to have been incapable, of, ‘ity. I remember, indeed, an aged clergy- 
looking just a handbreadth farther on, so as | man whom in my youth I occasionally heard 
to see the fatal, crushing objection to the | preach; who always began the first sentence 
course they took ;—the absolute ruin and | of his sermon, but never ended it; at least 


destruction that must of necessity follow 


ject, may often be likened to a table which 


the art of the upholsterer has fashioned to | 
stand upon a single leg. They hold the opin- | 


ion for just one reason; and that reason an 
unsound one. Give that reason a blow with 
the fatal, unanswerable objection; down 
comes the opinion: even as down would 
come the table, whose single leg was knocked 
away. 

I am well aware that the severe critic who 
has read the lines which have been written, 
may feel disposed to accuse the writer of a 
disposition to wander from his path, A 
great deal of what has been said, is as when 
you take a look over the stile at a footpath 
running away from the beaten highway you 
are to traverse; and end by getting over the 
stile, and walking alittle way along the foot- 
path: intending, no doubt, ultimately to re- 
turn to the beaten highway, and to plod 
steadily along it. All this discussion of gen- 
eral principles ought to have been despatched 
in a line or two, analogous to the glance over 
the stile. But let the critic take into at- 
count the fact, that since the writer last sat 
down to write an essay, he has written a 
great many serious pages, which it cost hard 
work to write, and in which nothing in the 
nature of an intellectual frisk could be per- 
mitted. And thus it is, that with a great 
sense of relief, he finds himself writing a 
page whereon he may mildly disport him- 
self; casting logical and other trammels 
aside; and enjoying a little mental recrea- 
tion. And now, going back from the path, 


| not till the close of the sermon: and no hu- 
And the opinion of many men upon any sub- | 


man being could know when that sentence 
ended, or say at what point (if any point in 
particular) it ceased to be. Still even that 
first sentence of each discourse of that good 
| man, came to a closesomehow. It stopped, 
if it was not finished: because the sermon 
stopped. So you see that even that indefi- 
nite sentence can hardly be regarded as an 
exception to the rule that all things in this 
world have a beginning and an end. 

And now, my friend, having laid down 
the broad principal with which this disser- 
tation sets out; let me proceed to say, that 
it is one of the greatest blessings of this life, 
as well as one of the saddest things in this 
life, that there are such things as beginnings 
and ends. 

We cannot bear a very long, uniform look- 
out. You may remember the pleasantly 
told story of Miss Jane Taylor, of a certain 
clock. The pendulum of that clock began 
to calculate how often it would have to swing 
backwards and forwards in the week and the 
month to come: then, looking still farther 
into futurity, it calculated, by a pretty hard 
exercise of mental arithmetic, how often it 
would have to swing ina year. And it got 
so frightened at the awful prospect, that it 
determined at once to stop. There was 
something crushing in that long look-out. 
It was killing, to take ip at once that un- 
varied way; on, and on, and on. The pen- 
dulum forgot the blessed fact of beginnings 
and ends: forgot that to our feeling there 
are beginnings and ends even in the dura- 
tion, the expanse, the employment, which in 
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fact is most unvarying. It is an unspeak- 
able blessing that we can stop, and start 
again, in everything: and that we can fancy 
we do so, even when we do not. The pen- 
dulum was not afraid of a hundred beats, or 
of a thousand: but the prospect of millions 
terrified it. Yet millions are just an aggre- 
gate of many hundreds: and the pendulum 
could without fatigue do the hundred; and 
then set off again upon another hundred, 
and do that without fatigue. The journey, 
that crushes us down when we contemplate 
it as one long weary thing, can be borne 
when we divide it into stages. And one 
great lesson of practical wisdom is to train 
ourselves to mentally divide everything into 
stages: in short, to cling habitually to the 
invaluable doctrine and fact, of beginnings 
and ends. 

There was a poor cabman at Paris who 
committed suicide, not long ago. He left 
behind him a letter, explaining his reasons 
for the miserable deed. His letter expressed 
no violent feeling: spoke of no great blow 
that had befallen him. It is said that he 
ended his life, because he was “ weary of 
doing the same things over and over again 
every day.” The poor man’s mind was 
doubtless unhinged. Yet you see what he 
did; and how he nursed his insanity. He 
looked too far ahead. He saw all life as one 
expanse. He forgot that life is broken into 
many stages: that it is made up of begin- 
nings and endings. He could not bring 
himself, for the time, to see it so. Each sep- 
arate day he might have stood: but a thou- 
sand days held in prospect at once, beat him. 
It was as the bundle of rods was so impossi- 
ble to break, though each single rod might 
easily enough be broken. It was the fallacy, 
which tells so heavily upon most public 
speakers: that you stand in great awe of a 
crowd of a thousand or two thousand men, 
each of whom individually would inspire 
you with no awe at all. 

Now, my readers, I know perfectly well 
that you have all known a feeling of weari- 
ness and almost of despair arise, when you 
looked far forward, and saw the long weary 
way that seemed to stretch on and on before 
you in life. I believe that it is not so much 
what we are actually enduring at the time, 
that prompts the cry, “‘ Now I can bear this 
no longer!” as some sudden vivid glimpse 





of all this, lasting on, and on, and on. There 
are few lives in which it is not expedient to 
“take short views: ” few minds that with- 
out weariness and depression can take in at 
one view any very great part of their life at 
once. Sometimes there comes on us the 
poor Frenchman’s feeling : Here is this same 
round over, and over, and over: the occu- 
pations of each day are a circle, and we are 
just going round and round it, like a horse in 
a mill. To-morrow will be like to-day: and 
then to-morrow; and the day after that: 
and so on, on, on. The feeling is a morbid 
one; and a wrong one: but is a common 
one. A little of the sea in a tumbler is col- 
orless: but a vast deal of the sea, seen in 
its ocean bed, is green. With life the case 
is reversed. In the commonplace course of 
life, the path we are actually treading may 
look rather green,—green, I mean, like the 
cheerful verdure of grass: but if you take 
in too great a prospect, the whole tract is 
apt to take the aspect of a desert waste, with 
only a green spot here and there. You will 
not add to the cheerfulness and hopefulness 
of man or of child, by drilling into kim: 
This morning you will do such and such 
things: and all day such other things: and 
in the evening such other things: then you 
will sleep. To-morrow morning you will 
rise: and then the same things over and 
over: andsoon,on. I have known a ma 
lignant person who enjoyed the work of 
presenting to others such disheartening 
views of life. Let me, my reader, counsel 
the opposite course. Let us not look too 
far on. Let us not look at life as one un- 
varied expanse: although we may justly do 
so. Let us discipline our minds to look at 
life as a series of beginnings and ends. It 
is a succession of stages: and we shall think 
of one stage atatime. ‘ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” Most people can 
bear one day’s evil: the thing that breaks 
men down, is the trying to bear, on one day, 
the evil of two days, twenty days, a hundred 
days. We can bear aday of pain: followed 
by a night of pain: and that again by a day 
of pain: and thus onward. But we can bear 
each day and night of pain, only by taking 
each by itself. We can break each rod: 
but not the bundle, And the sufferer, in 
real great suffering, turns to the wall in 
blank despair, when he looks too far on: 
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and takes in a uniform dreary expanse of 
suffering, unrelieved by the blessed relief 
of even fanciful beginnings and ends. 

I remember a poor woman whom I used 
often to visit and pray with, in my first par- 
ish. She died of cancer: and the excruciat- 
ing disease took eight months to run its 
course, after having reached the point at 
which the pain became almost intolerable. 
In all that long time, the poor woman told 
me that she was never aware that she had 
slept: it seemed to her that the time never 
came in which she ceased to be conscious of 
agony. Her sufferings formed an unbroken 
duration, undivided by beginnings and ends. 
She was a good Christian woman: and had 
a blessed hope in another world. But I can 
never cease to remember her despairing face, 
as she seemed to look onward to weeks of 
agony, always growing worse and worse, till 
it should wear her down to her grave. 

The power and habit of taking compre- 
hensive views, is not in every case a desira- 
ble thing. It is well for us that we should look 
at our work in life in its parts, rather than 
asawhole. Of course you understand what 
Imean. I am far from saying that we ought 
not oftentimes to consider what is the drift 
and bearing of all our life, and of all we are 
doing in it. I mean that to avoid a fatigu- 
ing and disheartening result, we should, for 
certain purposes, look not at the entire chain, 
but at each successive link of it. Of course, 
we know each link will be succeeded by the 
next: but let us think of them one at a time. 
Let us be thankful for Saturday night, and 
let us enjoy it: and let us hold at arm’s 
length the intruding thought of Monday 
morning, when the shoulder must be put to 
the collar again. No doubt, in the work of 
life, every end is also a beginning. - We rest 
for a little, perhaps only in thought and feel- 
ing; and then we go at our work again. 
But it is a convenient thing, and it helps to 
carry us on in our way, to mark out a num- 
ber of successive ends, and thus to divide 
our journey into successive stages. It is 
well for us that when we start, we cannot see 
how far we have to go. We should give up 
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desires to keep up the interest of his con- 
gregation, to announce at the beginning of 
the sermon, that in the first place he will do 
so and so; and in the second place such an- 
other thing; and in the third place some- 
thing else ; and finally close with some prac- 
tical remarks. I can say for myself, that 
whenever I hear any preacher say anything 
like that, an instant feeling of irksomeness 
and weariness possesses me. You cannot 
help thinking of the long tiresome way that 
is to be got over, before happily reaching 
theend. You check off each head of the ser- 
mon as it closes; but your relief at thinking 
it is done, is dashed by the thought of what 
a deal more is yet to come. No: the skil- 
ful preacher will not thus map out his sub- 
ject, telling his hearers so exactly what a 
long way they have to go. He will wile 
them along step by step. He will never let 
them have a long look-out. Let each head 
of discourse be announced as it is arrived at. 
People can bear one at a time, who would 
break down in the simultaneous prospect of 
three, not to say of seven or eight. And 
then, when the sermon is nearly done, you 
may, in a sentence, give a connected view of 
all you have said: and your skill will be 
shown if people think to themselves, what a 
long way they have been brought without 
the least sense of weariness. I lately heard 
a sermon, which was divided into seven 
heads. If the preacher had named them all 
at the beginning, the congregation would 
have ceased to listen : or would have listened 
under the oppressive thought of what a vast 
deal awaited them before they would be free. 
But each head was announced just as it was 
arrived at: the congregation was wiled along 
insensibly : and the sermon was listened to 
with breathless attention from the first sen- 
tence to the last. 

Let it be so with life, and the work of life. 
It would crush down any man’s resolution, 
if he saw in one glance the whole enormous 


‘bulk of labor which he will get through in 


a lifetime: without feeling it so very much 
at each successive stage. It is well to break 


‘up our journey into separate portions: to 


all effort in despair, if from the beginning ‘take it bit by bit: to set ourselves a number 
we held in view all the interminable length | of successive ends: even though we know 


of way, whose length we shall hardly feel 


that we are practising a sort of deception on 


when we are wiled away along it gradually, | ourselves ; and that when the end we have 
step by step. It has always appeared to me immediately in view is reached, our work 
extremely bad policy in any preacher, who will be just as far from being done as ever. 
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Your little boy has before him the mighty 
task of his education. You do not tell the 
little thing at once, the whole extent of toil 
that is included in that. No: you fix on a 
small part of the work that is to be done: 
you show the little man that as his first end. 
That is the first thing to be done; and then 
we shall see what is tocome next. And yet 
you know, and the little child knows just as 
well, that after he has conquered that tre- 
mendous alphabet, he must just begin again 
with something else; that by a hundred 
steps, each set out at first as an end to be 
attained ; and each indeed an end, but like- 
wise a beginning; he must mount from his 
first little book onwards and upwards into 
the fields of knowledge and learning. Let 
us, if we are wise men, hold by the grand 
principle of sTEP BY STEP: let us be thank- 
ful that God, knowing that weariness is a 
thing that must be felt at intervals by the 
minds and bodies of all his creatures, has 
appointed that they shall live in a world of 
Beginnings and Ends. Yes: we can stand 
a day at a time: but if we forget the law of 
beginnings and ends, we shall come to be 
bearing the weight of a hundred days to- 
gether. And that will crush the strongest. 
Many people, of an anxious temperament, 
are like the pendulum already mentioned. 
The pendulum looked ahead to the incalcu- 
lable multitude of ticks, forgetting that there 
would always be a moment to tick in. And 
you can easily see that many human beings 
plod heavily and dully through their work 
in life, because, instead of giving their mind 
mainly to the present tick, they are thinking 
of the innumerable ticks that are coming. 
You know quite well that the work of life is 
done by most animals that have to work, in 
a dull, spiritless way. Few go through their 
work in a cheerful, lively way. Even in- 
ferior animals are coming to imitate their 
rational fellow-creatures. The other day, I 
was driving in a cab along a certain broad 
and ugly highway, which unites Athens with 
the Pireus. I overtook and passed various 
drays, drawn by fine large horses. I care- 
fully remarked the expression of the coun- 
tenance of each successive horse. All of 
them had a very gloomy and melancholy 
look. They seemed as though they were 
enduring. They could stand it; and that 
was all. And I thought, here is an example 
of the way in which this world mainly goes 
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on. It goes on: it gets through: but not 
cheerfully. You could know, even if you 
had no better means of knowing, that there 
is something wrong. And the working bees 
of the human race, do, for the most part, go 
through their work like the dull, down-look- 
ing horse. The horses were plump and 
sleek: they were plainly well fed and well 
groomed: yet their expression was sorrow- 
ful, or at least apathetic. It would have 
struck you less, to have seen that dull look 
on the face of some poor, half-starved screw. 
And you know it is generally the human 
beings whose material advantages are the 
greatest, who have the mast unsatisfied and 
unhappy expression of countenance. Look 
at the portraits of cabinet-ministers and the 
like. Few work with a light heart, and 
with enjoyment in their work. Many fore- 
bodings, and many cares, sit heavily upon 
the heart and brain of most. Oh, for more 
practical belief in Beginnings and Ends! 

It is characteristic of those things which 
possess a Beginning and an End, that they 
also possess a Middle of greater or less ex- 
tent. But we do not mind about the middle 
nearly so much. The middle is much less 
affecting and striking. It is the first start, 
and then the close, that we mainly feel. 
You know the peculiar interest with which 
we look at the setting sun of summer, in his 
last minutes above the horizon. Of course 
he was going on just as fast through all the 
day: but at midday, we did not know the 
value of each minute, as we do when he is 
fast going down. I have been touched by 
the sight of human life, ebbing almost visi- 
bly away: and you could not but think of 
the sun in his last little space above the 
mountains, or above the sea. I remember 
two old gentlemen, great friends: both on 
the extreme verge of life. One was above 
ninety: the other above eighty. But their 
wits were sound and clear; and, better still, 
their hearts were right. They confessed 
that they were no more than strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth : they declared plainly 
that they sought a country, far away, where 
most of those they had cared for were wait- 
ing forthem. But the body was very nearly 
worn out: and though the face of each was 
pleasant to look at, paralysis had laid its 
grasp upon the aged machinery of limb and 
muscle which had played so long. I used, 
for a few weeks, to go one evening in the 
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week and sit with them, and taketea. They 
always had tea in large breakfast cups: 
other cups would not have done. I remem- 
ber how the two paralytic hands shook about, 
as they tried to drink their tea. There they 
were, the two old friends: they had been 
friends from boyhood, and they had been 
over the world together. You could not 
have looked, my friend, but with eyes some- 
what wet, at the large teacups shaking 
about; as the old men with difficulty raised 
them to their lips. And there was a thing 
that particularly struck me. There was a 
large old-fashioned watch, always on a little 
stand on the tea-table, ticking on and on. 
You seemed to feel it measuring out the last 
minutes, running fast away. It always awed 
me to look at it and hear it. Only fora 
few weeks did I thus visit those old friends, 
till one died: and the other soon followed 
him, where there are no palsied hands or 
aged hearts. No doubt, through all the 
years the old-fashioned watch had gone 
about in the old gentleman’s pocket, life had 
been ebbing as really and as fast as then. 
And the sands were running as quickly for 
me, as for the aged pilgrims. But then 
with me it was the middle; and to them it 
was the end. And I always felt it very 
solemn and touching, to look at the two old 
men on the confines of life; and at the 
watch loudly ticking off their last hours. 
One seemed to feel time ebbing; as you see 
the setting sun go down. 

Beginnings are difficult. It is very hard 
to begin rightly in a new work or office of 
any kind. And I am thinking not merely 
of the inertia to be overcome, in taking to 
work: though that is a great fact. In writ- 
ing a sermon or an essay, the first page is 
much the hardest. You know, it costs a 
locomotive engine a great effort to start its 
train: once the train is off, the engine keeps 
it going at great speed with a tenth, or less, 
of the first heavy pull. But I am thinking 
now of the many foolish things which you 
are sure to say and do in your ignorance, 
and in the novelty of the situation. Even a 
lord chancellor has behaved very absurdly 
in his first experience of his great elevation. 
It would be a great blessing to many men 
to be taken elsewhere, and have a fresh start. 
As a general rule, a clergyman should not 
stay all his life in his first parish. His par- 
ishioners will never forget the foolish things 





he did at his first coming, in his inexperi- 
enced youth. There, he cannot get over 
these: but elsewhere he would have the 
good of them, without the ill. He would 
have the experience, dearly bought: while 
the story of the blunders and troubles by 
which it was bought, would be forgotten. I 
dare say there are people, miserable and 
useless where they are; who if they could 
only get away to a new place, and begin 
again, would be all right. In that new 
place they would avoid the errors and follies 
by which they have made their present place 
too hot to hold them. Give them a new 
start: give them another chance; and taught 
by their experience of the scrapes and un- 
happiness into which they got by their hasty 
words, their ill-temper, their suspicion and 
impatience, their domineering spirit, and 
their determination in little things to have 
their own way; you would find them do ex- 
cellently. Yes, there is something admira- 
ble about a Beginning! There is something 
cheerful to the poor fellow who has got the 
page on which he is writing, hopelessly 
blotted and befouled, when you turn over a 
new leaf, and give him the fresh unsullied 
expanse to commence anew! It is like wip- 
ing out a debt that never can be paid, and 
that keeps the poor struggling head under 
water: but wipe it out; and oh, with what 
new life will the relieved man go through 
all his duty! It is a terrible thing to drag 
a lengthening chain : to know that, do what 
you may, the old blot remains, and cannot 
be got rid of. I know various people, 
soured, useless, and unhappy, who (I am 
sure) would be set right forever, if they 
could but be taken away from the muddle 
into which they have got themselves, and 
allowed to begin again somewhere else, I 
wish I were the patron of six livings in the 
Church. I think I could make something 
good and happy of six men who are turned 
to poor account now. But alas, that in 
many things there is no second chance! 
You take the wrong turning; and you are 
compelled to go on in it, long after you 
have found that it is wrong. You have 
made your bed, and you must lie on it 
And it is sad to think how early in life, all 
life may be marred. A mere boy or girl 
may get into the dismal lane which has no 
turning: and out of which they never can 
get, to start afresh in a better track, How 
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many of us, my readers, would be infinitely 
better and happier, if we could but begin 


again ! 


An End is sometimes a very great bless- 
ing. Ihave no doubt, my readers, that in 
your childhood you have often felt this when 
a sermon was brought toa close. Perhaps 
in maturer years you have experienced a like 
emotion of relief under the like circum- 
stances. I can say deliberately that never 
in my youth did I once wish that such a dis- 
course should be longer than it was. Yet 
we all remember how we have shrunk from 
Ends. You may have read a fairy tale by 
Mr. Thackeray, with illustrations by its au- 
thor. One of these is a cartoon, represent- 
ing a boy eating a bun, apparently of supe- 
rior quality ; and at the same time expressing 
a sentiment common to early youth. He 
eats: and as he eats, he speaks as follows: 
“Oh, what fun! Nice plum-bun! How I 
wish it never was done!” Iremember the 
mental state. Ihave knownit well. Inmy 
mind it is linked with the thought of plum- 
pudding, and of other luxuries and dainties. 
It was sad to see the object lessen as it was 
enjoyed : to see it melt away, like a summer 
sunset! And about Christmas-time, one 
had sometimes a like feeling as to the appe- 
tite and relish for plum-pudding and the 
like. Would it were unceasing! I mean 
the appetite. But you remember how it 
flagged. And though you stimulated it with 
cold water, yet the fourth supply beat you: 
and had to be taken away. And you re- 
member, too, how you shrunk from the end 
of your holiday season: and wished that time 
would stand still. You may have read the 
awful scene in Christopher Marlowe’s Faus- 
tus, where the hapless philosopher, on the 
verge of his appointed season, seems to 
cling to each moment as it passes away from 
him. And O my reader, if the great work 
of life have not been done while the day 
lasted, think how awful it will be to feel that 
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have toiled for and loved is going from you: 
to feel your feeble hand losing its grasp of all : 
to see the faces around grow dim through the 
mists of death: to feel the weary heart paus- 
ing, and the last chill creeping upwards: to 
feel that you are drawn irresistibly to the 
edge of the awful gulf,—and no hope be- 
yond! May God, for Christ’s sake, save 
every soul that shall ever read this page from 
that awful End! 

It is the end of a career that gives the 
character to it all. We feel as if a life, how- 
ever honorable and happy, were blighted by 
a sorry ending. The thought of Napoleon 
at St. Helena squabbling about the thick- 
ness of his camp soup, and the number of 
clean shirts to be allowed him, casts back an 
impression of pettiness upon the man even 
in his mid-career. There is a graver con- 
sideration. If a man had lived many years 
in usefulness and honor, but finally fell into 
grievous sin and shame, we should think of 
his life as on the whole a shameful one. But 
if a man end his career nobly: if his last 
years are honorable and happy: we should 
think of his life on the whole as one of hap- 
piness and honor, though its beginning were 
ever so lowly and sad. You remember how 
a great king of ancient days asked a philos- 
opher to name some of the happiest of the 
race. The philosopher named several men, 
all of whom were dead. The king asked 
him why he did not think of men still living: 
‘‘ Look at all my splendor,” he said to the 
philosopher: “why do you not think of 
me?” Ah,” said the wise man; ‘ who 
knows what your life and your lot may be 
yet? I call no man happy before he dies!” 
[Distinguished classical scholar, I am not- 
telling the story for you.] And, sure enough, 
that monarch was reduced to captivity and 
misery ; and died a miserable captive: and 
so you would not say that his life was a happy 
or a prosperous one on the whole. But in 
the most important of all our concerns, my 
friend, the End is far more important than 


the end of the day of grace is here! Think |that. You know that though the monarch, 


of poor Queen Elizabeth in her dying hour, 
offering all the wealth of her kingdom for 


vanquished and uncrowned, died in a dun- 
geon, that cquld not blot out the years of 


another day of life! We cannot, in the royalty he had actually lived. He had been 
commonplace days of ordinary health and|a king, once; however fallen now. The 


occupation, rightly realize the tremendous 


| 


| 


man who sits by his lonely fireside, silent 


fact: but think of the End of this life, to ‘and deserted, can yet remember the days 
the man without the good part in the Re-| when that quiet dwelling was noisy and glad- 
deemer! To feel that all in the world you| some with young voices: they were real 
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days, when his children were round him ; and | 


it does him good yet to look back on them, 
—though now the little things are in their 
graves. But the fearful thing about the pro- 
fessing Christian who ends in sin and shame, 
is this: He dare not comfort himself under 
the present wretchedness, by looking back 
to better days, when he thought he was safe. 
The fearful thing is that this present end of 
sin has power to blot out those better days: 
if a man, however fair his profession, end at 
last manifestly not a Christian, this proves 
that he never was a Christian at all! You 
see what tremendous issues depend upon the 
Christian life ending well! It is little to say 
that ending ill is a sad thing at the time: it 
is that ending ill flings back a baleful light 
on all the days that went before! If the end 
be bad, then there was something amiss all 
along, however little suspected it may have 
been. It is only when the end is well 
over, that you can be perfectly sure you are 
safe. You remember Mr. Moultrie’s beau- 
tiful poem, about his living children and his 
dead child. The living children were good: 
were all he could wish: but God only knew 
how temptation might prevail against them 
as years went on: but as for the dead one, 
he was safe. “It may be that the Tempter’s 
wiles their souls from bliss may sever: But 


if our own poor faith fails not, he must be | 


ours forever!” Yes: that little one had 





ing which we may be glad when it is over ? 
I thought of Mr. Kingsley, and wondered 
if the sum of the matter, after all, is ‘ The 
sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep:” and 
of Sophocles, and how he said “ Not to be, 
is best of all: but when one hath come to 
this world, then to return with quickest step 
to whence he came, is next.” But then I 
saw, gradually, that the words are neither 
cynical nor hopeless ; they do but remind us 
of the great truth, that God would have our 
life here one of constant progress from good 
to better, and so the End best of all. We 
are to be “ forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
which are before,” because the best things 
are still before us. If things in this world 
go as God intended they should, then every- 
thing is a step to something else ; something 
farther: which ought to be an advance on 
what went before it ; which ought to be bet- 
ter than what went before it. And above 
all, the End of our life here (if it end well), 
so safe and so happy, is far better than its 
Beginning, with all the perils of the voyage 
yet to come. 

I thought of these things the other Sun- 
day afternoon, seeing the Beginning and the 
End almost side by side. At that service I 
did not preach: and I was sitting in a square 
seat in a certain church, listening to a very 


good sermon preached by a friend. <A cer- 


passed the End: no evil nor peril could | tain little boy, just four years old, came and 


touch him more. 


I dare say you have sometimes found that 
for a day or two, a line of poetry or some | 
short sentence of prose would keep con- 
stantly recurring to your memory. I find it 


sat beside me, leaning his head on me as a 
pillow: and soon after the beginning of the 
,sermon, the little man (very properly) fell 
‘sound asleep. And (attending to the ser- 


| 'mon all the while) I could not but look down 
‘at the fat rosy little face, and the abundance 


so; and the line is sometimes Shakspeare’s ; | of curly hair; the fresh, clear complexion, 


sometimes Tennyson’s; often it is from a 
certain Volume (the Best Volume) of which 
it is my duty to think a great deal. And I 
remember how, not long since, for about a 
week, the line that was always recurring was 
one by Solomon, king and philosopher (and 
something more) : it was ‘ Better is the end 
of a thing than the beginning.” And at first 
I thought that the words sounded sad: and 
more heathen-like than Christian. Has it 
come to this, that God’s Word tells us con- 
cerning the life God gave us, that the best 
thing that can happen to us is soonest to 


the cheerful, innocent expression ; and think 
how fair and pleasing a thing is early youth: 
—how beautiful and hopeful is our life’s Be- 
ginning. And after service was over, on my 
way home, I went to see a revered friend, 
who, at the end of a long Christian life, was 
dying. There was the worn, ghastly face, 
with its sharp features ; the weary, worn-out 
frame; the weakened, wandering mind, so 
changed from what it used to be. And 





standing by that good believer’s bed, and 
thinking of the little child, I said to myself, 
There is the Beginning of life: here is the 


get rid of that sad gift; and that each thing | End: what shall we say in the view of that 
that comes our way, is something concern-|sad contrast? And I thought, there and 
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then, that “ Better is the end of a thing than 
the beginning!” Yes: better is the end of 
a dangerous voyage than its outset. You 
have seen a ship sailing away upon a long, 
perilous voyage over the ocean: the day was 
fair and sunshiny, and the ship looked gay 
and trim, with her white sails and her 
freshly painted sides. And you have seen 
a ship coming safe into port at the end of 
her thousands of miles over the deep, under 
a gloomy, stormy sky, and with hull and 
masts battered by winds and waves. And 
you have thought, I dare say, that better far 
was this ending, safe and sure, than even 
that sunshiny beginning, with ail the risks 
before it. And here, in the worn figure on 
the weary bed, here is the safe end of the 
voyage of life! Oh, what perils are yet be- 





fore the merry little chld! Who can say if 
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that little one is to end in glory? But to 
the dying Christian all these perils are over. 
He is safe, safe! And then, remember, this 
is not yet the end you see. Itis Not the end, 
that weary figure, lying on that bed of pain. 
It is only the last step before the end. A 
very little : and how glorious and happy that 
sufferer will be! You would not wish to keep 
him here, when you think of all the bless- 
edness into which the next step from this 
pain will bearhim. Nay: but you may take 
up, in a sublimer significance than that of 
deliverance from mere earthly ill, the beau- 
tiful words of the greatest poet : 


“ Vex not his soul : oh, let him pass ! He hates 


him, 
That would, upon the rack of this rough 
world, 
Stretch him out longer! ” 
A. K. H. B. 





Tue Hon. Mrs. Norton’s “ Lives of the Sher- 
idans ”’ is announced as in preparation by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. Concerning this work, 
Mrs. Norton in a letter in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, on “ Books of Gossip,’ in January last 
year, remarked : “A true history of the Sheri- 
dans, I, Sheridan’s granddaughter, hope to sup- 
ply. Not taken, like these poorly concocted 
sketches, from sources whose veracity the au- 
thors have never examined, but from sifted evi- 
dence and real matter. Not from repeated ex- 
tracts copied out of one bookseller’s preface 
into another; nor including such foolish forge- 
ries as the ‘Epistle from Miss Linley to a Fe- 
male friend ;? but from family papers and royal 
and other letters in the actual possession of the 
living representative of the Sheridans—the pres- 
ent Member for Dorchester,—a portion of which 
papers were in the hands of Tom Moore, for 
extract and guidance, while working (so unwill- 
ingly, as it now appears) at the Life he under- 
took to execute.” —Critic. 


Great LetTer-Writers. — Judging from 
the number of envelopes supplied to the Gov- 
ernment offices, the number of letters actually 
written on the public service must considerably 
exceed 12,000,000 a year ! 





New Hymn-Booxs. — Messrs. Rivingtons 
announce ‘The Holy Year, or Hymns for 
Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year ; ” 
and Messrs. Shaw and Co. “ Pilgrim Lays: a 
Volume of Sacred Poetry.” 


A Testrmonra Fonp has been commenced 
“in acknowledgment of Mr. Isaac Taylor’s 
eminent services to literature. During a long 
life of meditative retirement he has devoted 
himself to the service of his generation ; and 
few have spoken so eloquently, and in so cath- 
olic a spirit in defence of the truth.” Mr. Tay- 
lor has at no time received from his works any 
adequate remuneration ; he is now in his sev- 
enty-fifth year, and has sustained some serious 
losses; and moved by these considerations, 
some of his friends and admirers propose to 
raise a sum or money for investment, for the 
benefit of himself and his family, so that Mr. 
Taylor’s last years may be secured from all 
pecuniary anxiety. 





“ Wexpon’s Recister” remarks: “It is 
stated by the Literary Budget that Mr. Coventry 
Patmore has been paid by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. £2,000 for his ‘ Victories of Love,’ con- 
tributed to Macmillan’s Magazine. This must 
be at the rate of about a guinea per line—a price 
never before paid to any one but to Mr. Tenny- 
son, and to him only for two very short pieces, 
one in the magazine just mentioned and the 
other in the Cornhill.” It is truly amusing to 
see Weldon seriously debating such an absurd 
canard. £200 is more like the figure than 
£2,000; and even £200 is extravagant pay for 
verses which convinced everybody that even 
Tupper could be outdone.—Critic. 





Dr. Cuartes Mackay has gone to Amer- 
ica, to report on the war and politics, in letters 





to the London Review. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE Squire had had a pillion fastened on 
his horse when he started for the convent, as 
a precaution if he should find matters in des- 
perate disorder there. The disorder was so 
desperate that his daughter sprang to his 
arms the moment his strong voice was heard 
in the din. In three minutes more they 
were on their way to the Manor-house. 
They met so many people that Anna longed 
to cover her face entirely with her hood ; 
but then—if she should meet Henry Fletcher! 
Her heart was beating so that she could 
not speak,—not only from the agitations of 
the last few hours, but because Henry had 
not appeared. The one point she had been 
sure of, whenever she imagined the scene 
which he had assured her must happen some 
day, was that he would be waiting outside 
to receive her, and that his would be the | 


might appear at any time, and then all would 
be almost too happy. 

For the present, however, there was to be 
nothing but disappointment and most seri- 
ous trouble. Of all disagreeable things, the 
Reverend Mother appeared in the course of 
the day—sure that an asylum would be 
granted her at the Manor-house till she was 
appointed to another convent. The Squire 
could not turn her away from his gate at 
such a time, and his Dame was only too glad 
to receive her. Everything in the estab- 
lishment was arranged with a view to the 
seclusion of the Reverend Mother and her 
youngnun. Anna found herself shut up in 
a remote apartment with her Superior, as if 
she had no relations in the house. She was 
kept to her service-book, and her convent ob- 
servances, and the tasks she had become so 
weary of; and when allowed to walk in the 
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first friendly face she would see. She was shrubbery, she found she was never to be 
more than disappointed: she was humbled | left alone with Bet—nor even with Eleanor, 
and terrified! If she had lost her own re- | When Eleanor came. If this went on, every- 
spect by her rebellion against her vows, she | thing would be lost. Her lover and she 
might well have lost his. Absence had en- Would be kept apart; she would be thrust 
abled him to see her and her conduct in their | back into her hemeed A and she must go mad 
true light: he despised her now, and she | °F die with misery. She must take her part, 
would never see him more. By the time and declare that she would be no longer a 
she reached home she was as miserable as ;}2UN- . : 

if her release were not the event she had| She found it quite as difficult to go through 


been longing and praying for above every-, 28 she could have anticipated. It was some 
thing. |days before she found opportunity to de- 


There was something exhilarating, how- | clare her change of views: but the opportu- 
ever, in seeing the old place again, after nity was one which she could not let pass. 
years of assurance that she never would. | Her two mothers were talking of whether 
Bet was so delighted, too, and hung about | the decision would be in favor of a convent 





her so fondly! Dame Atherstone was rather 
formidable; so grave and cold that Anna 
fearfully asked herself whether it was possi- 
ble that her mother could know the under- 
plot of the strange story now passing before 
their eyes. The Dame received her daugh- 
ter with a sort of deference which seemed to 
show that their natural relation was dis- 
solved—the motherly love completely gone, 
while the woman of the world displayed her 
deference to the spouse of the Church. 
There would soon be an end of this—that 
was one comfort ; and Anna and Bet pres- 
ently escaped, to visit every room in the 
house, and greet all the servants. It was 
very pleasant to see the old faces and haunts 
again; and Anna began to think that Henry 


in Warwickshire or one in Essex; and the 
Abbess expatiated on the reputation and 
comforts of the Essex house, congratulating 
Anna on the prospect of a speedy opening 
for their admission. While she was unfold- 
ing a letter, and reading and explaining, 
Anna was making up her mind to speak the 
‘word which she could not but suppose was 
‘expected from her. She rose, and stood in 
‘her usual reverent attitude as she uttered 
|her avowal of rebellion. She said she con- 
| sidered her bonds broken by the dissolution 
of the sisterhood of Our Lady, and it was 
‘not her désire to form a new one. She 
wished to follow the example of those nuns 
| who had returned to the world on the break- 
‘ing up of their retreats. By the way in 


might be absent through some accident. He| which this was received, she felt assured 
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that she had given the expected answer. ' were untruthful, ill-tempered, ignorant, or 
The Abbess coldly replied that she was in some way or other disagreeable. Some 
ignorant of her own case. She was bound two or three who were valuable and agree- 
for life by her vows of poverty, celibacy, and |able women were a great solace, but they 
obedience to her, her spiritual mother. | must either deteriorate or remain forever 
When she would have appealed to the | apart from the greater number. But, suffi- 


actual emancipation of hundreds of nuns, 
she was commanded to be silent, and never 
to renew the subject. Her own mother then 
began, and she was the sterner of the two. 
She forbade Anna to think for a moment 
that she could be allowed to disgrace her 
family by falling away from her vows. It 
was painful enough that any daughter of 
that house should have so fallen away from 
purity and devotion as to yearn after a life 
in the world and forfeit her salvation; but 
if such depravity did exist, it must be hid- 


cient as these objections were, there was a 
greater. She herself did not now regard 
this mode of life as holy. She believed 
that, instead of securing salvation, it was 
an impediment to it. Her own temper and 
conscience were suffering under it, and she 
was not nearly so good now as before she 
wasanun. She was sure the whole system 
was a superstition —— 

She had gone toofar. If she had stopped 
at the point of the hardship of being shut 


‘up for life with disagreeable companions, 








den, for the sake of the family. It was in| her father might have been won over. He 
vain to protest against such a construction, | showed that it made him very uneasy; but 
or to point out that many daughters had | the heretical plea which followed spoiled 
been taken home, without disgrace or reluc- | everything. When he found that Anna had 
tance. She was told that she did not know | handled the Scriptures, and could quote 
what she was talking of, and that in every ‘them against the Church, he considered 
such case either the parents were wealthy himself safe in taking ground against her. 


or the family generally had lapsed into the 
irreligious views of the times, speaking evil 
of spiritual dignities, and being unable to 
appreciate the beauty and the privilege of 
the conventual life. In time Anna became 
able to understand what this meant; that 
her father had paid down eight hundred 
pounds on her taking the veil, that this 
money was irrecoverable, and that he had 
already disposed of the rest of her portion 
in favor of her two sisters, so that she had 
nothing whatever to expect from him. It 
was a bitter experience; but, as the days 
passed on, she was compelled to admit the 
truth that she was unwelcome in her natural 
home. 

She tried her father, when she could get 
a word with him, and at those moments she 
was in a temper of peculiar resentment 
against the Reverend Mother, whose dis- 
eased imagination saw evil in the simplest 
intercourse with father or brother. Anna 
used the short minutes she could snatch in 


‘It was not very easy; for her face and her 
voice had power over him ; but he told her, 
several times over, that he had paid her por- 
tion, and had nothing more to give her; that 
it was utter disgrace to a young woman to 
| draw back from a purpose of celibacy; that 
| she could not be allowed to dishonor her fam- 
ily, and soon. Struck by the expression of 
her face, he would have drawn her to him, and 
spoken tenderly ; but the Reverend Mother 
was somehow within hearing, and appeared 
at the moment when she could have been 
‘best spared. Yet the kind-hearted father 
whispered,— 

“You will go back? You will make us 
all proud and happy ?” 

‘¢ Father, I cannot.” 

“What an answer that is!” 

“You do not know what you ask, my 
father. It is a thing which ought not to be 
asked of any one.” 

“You said rightly,” he remarked, “ that 
you are not so good now as before you were 





putting it to her father whether he wished a}a nun. You must go back and be made 


child of his to be locked up for life with a 
Superior whom she must obey without es- 


| better.” 
Any appeal to his reason made him 





teeming, and with a set of women of vari- threaten to send for the Bishop. Anything 
ous ages, tempers, and conditions—one at | but that! When the parents perceived that 
least of whom had been vile, while others! Anna’s supreme dread was of her uncle, 
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they found they had the power in their own 


hands. The Bishop was the bugbear used 
to subdue her. 

The promise that Eleanor and she had 
exchanged on the wedding-day was much 
in Anna’s mind—the promise to aid each 
other in any strait, at any time of their 
lives. She did write to Eleanor when they 
were apart; she did speak during the short 
and precarious confidences they were al- 
lowed during Eleanor’s visits: but neither 
could she find any comfort here. Eleanor 
would have given her anything she had in 
the world—would have nursed her in illness, 
and toiled for her in difficulty; but she 
could not carry her through such an enter- 
prise as this. Her husband was as proud 
as any prince, and his pride lay in the high 
repute of everybody belonging to him. It 
was plain that Eleanor had not ventured to 
tell him so much as that Anna wished to 
return to a secular life. If. she could have 
gone to hey sister for a time, Anna thought, 
things might have come round. No doubt 
it was in her mind, too, that there she 
should hear whatever could be known of 
Henry. But it was too plain that there was 
no welcome ready for her at her sister’s 
home. 

Hubert was at college. Bet, though 
much grown, and very fond of nestling to 
Anna, and of gazing at her when sitting 
opposite, was too young to be fully confided 
in. It would have been wrong to win her 
over at the risk of corrupting her mind, as 
the two mothers would have called it. 

“‘ Heaven help me!” wept Anna on her 
bed ; “for I am very desolate !” 

If she could get to church on Sunday, she 
would not only obtain some religious sup- 
port and comfort, but might. possibly dis- 
cover some opening for action. She could 
not suppose that Henry would be Cas 
but was it not just possible ? 

And now her next strong desire was to 
go to church. This, however, was pro- 
nounced impracticable. By degrees it came 
out that there were very sufficient reasons 
why, though her mother endeavored to con- 
ceal from her what they were. The people 
of the parish had become discontented with 
the interior arrangements of the church, and 
had undertaken some repairs, as they called 
them, which compelled the removal of the 
images which had been a great distinction 


of the place from before living memory. It 
was strange, but every one of these images 
had been found so decayed as to fall into 
dust in the removing. So the workpeople 
said; and there was nothing left of them 
but heaps of dust. The tradespeople had 
offered to decorate the church afresh. The 
rector had left everything to the curate; 
and the curate had a very good understand- 
ing with the people now; and the conse- 
quence was that when the church was re- 
opened after the repairs, there were texts of 
Scripture painted upon the walls where the 
images had been. Many precious things 
were stripped away from the altar; and one 
new feature was added,—the reading-desk 
in the nave, with the Bible on it, and chained 
to it. Still, there seemed to be no reason 
why the neighboring families should not 
worship in the house where their fathers lay 
buried. The real reason was, that the 
curate had married Sister Agatha from 
Stoke Holy Cross. There had been an at- 
tachment of old, some people said. Others 
who would not hear of that were still not 
averse to the marriage. As for the wife— 
there were many clergymen’s wives now, 
and not a few taken from dispersed nunne- 
ries ; so that there was little discredit in it. 
And as for the clergyman,—if he was to 
discharge his function of hospitality as was 
enjoined upon him, was it not much better 
that he should be married? A bachelor’s 
hospitality must be wasteful and comfort- 
less; and that was one reason why there 
were so many scandals about parsonages 
and their housekeeping. The curate and 
his wife were on the whole well received ; 
but the Atherstone household could not, it 
was declared, appear at church, under the 
circumstances, while the Reverend Mother 
was their guest. 

When her mind was free enough to attend 
to the interests of the moment, Anna was 
well pleased to perceive how little prospect 
the Reverend Mother had of gathering her 
chickens again under her wing. It seemed 
doubtful at times whether any of her daugh- 
ters would abide by her except Emilia. 
Where Emilia was nobody said; but, by 
the way in which she was extolled, Anna 
conjectured that she was engaged in some 
mission on behalf of the convent. As for 


the rest, one at least had married. Another, 








poor Sister Catherine, was daily denounced 























and gloated over as an illustration of the 
tendency of the times. She had put herself 
in the power of her profligate lover, who 
was said to have transferred her, in her 
helplessness, to another ; and she was doubt- 
less lost. The rest were said to be in trouble 
and poverty. Some had pressed urgently 
for the forty shillings allotted to the monks 
and nuns sent adrift ; and some were a bur- 
den on their families, Considering what it 
was to be such a burden, according to the 
sage mothers who talked for the edification 
of young listeners, it was marvellous that so 
few seemed ready to enter another house 
with their Reverend Mother. 

“ What shall—what shall I do ? ” thought 
Anna, every day. “I will run away, and 
be a kitchen-maid, if I see no other way.” 

The day soon came, An elderly, sorrow- 
ful woman appeared at the door, requesting 
to be permitted to see the Abbess; and if 
not the Abbess, Sister Anna. It was Emil- 
ia’s mother; and she was gladly welcomed. 
She afforded an excellent opportunity for 
the laudation of zeal, self-mortification, and 
all the forms of piety for which her daugh- 
ter was distinguished. She listened, pleased 
perhaps to hear her child’s praises, but im- 
patient also. Where was Emilia, and how 
soon might she be expected under her moth- 
er’s roof? Her little room was ready. She 
should have her own way in everything. 
Her presence was all that her mother de- 
sired: but, if the House at Stoke was really 
never to be a convent again,—and if so 
many of the sisters were now with their 
relatives, and were supposed likely to re- 
main, was it not possible——? No; it was 
not possible that her child should abide with 
her, or even see her. The cold treatment 
which followed upon her question soon sent 
the poor mother away. 

Anna would take no hints to the contrary, 
but accompanied the humbled guest to the 
gate. By that means, she heard of Eliza- 
beth. For some days after her disgrace 
Elizabeth had found a home with Emilia’s 
mother; but she would not stay to be a 
burden, as she called it. She was now a 
laundress in a great house in the next county. 

“A laundress !” exclaimed Anna, 

“Yes. She would go; and she said it 
was good fortune to find such a place: and 
that is true, in its way,” said the widow. 
“Now there are so many nuns dispersed, 
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and nobody liking to harbor them, it was a 
kind of happy chance. But Elizabeth never 
was a nun; and some may now like her the 
better for that. But you must not think too 
much of her being degraded.” 

“I! I only wish I was a laundress! 
You know, all works of that kind were well 
done in our convent. We really can get up 
laces and mend them, and do all fine works. 
I wish I had such an employment now.” 

“Shall I tell Elizabeth so?” asked the 
widow. “If I had not been thinking too 
much about myself, I might have brought 
a letter from Elizabeth to-day.” 

“Do bring me a letter,—I mean, send me 
a letter from her,” cried Anna. “I want 
her advice. I am very unhappy——” 

Here the tramp of horses’ feet, and the 
jingle of harness, made both look out from 
the gate where the widow’s horse was await- 
ing her. Anna did not even stay to assist 
her to mount behind the obliging neighbor 
who had brought her. The tramp and the 
jingle were from the Bishop’s coach and out- 
riders, coming round the next turn in the 
road. Anna could sooner have drowned 
herself than have met her uncle. She 
plunged into the shrubbery and hid herself 
behind a woodstack, mortally afraid that the 
gamesome dogs which always made part of 
the Bishop’s train, would find her out, and 
drag her into view. They did not heed her ; 
and she waited till the great coach re-ap- 
peared in front of the mansion. Then she 
had no time to lose; for she must be clear 
of the stables before the Bishop’s grooms 
brought the horses down. She drew her 
hood forward, slipped out at a small side 
gate, and committed herself to the high- 
road. 

It was a desperate venture for a nun at 
such a time; and so thought, it was clear, a 
kindly looking man whom she presently 
met. He stopped, made his reverence, de- 
clared he remembered Mistress Anna; and 
that must excuse him for saying that she 
would not be safe in the village at present. 
Finding Anna bent on going, he took her to 
his wife, who dressed her in a long cloak 
and broad hat and muffler, such as market- 
women wore. The couple promised to keep 
her secret, and to trust her for the return 
of her disguise that night. 

When she was in the publican’s back par- 





lor, she took off her hat and muffler; and 
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the hostess was, in a moment, hugging her 
Mistress Anna to her breast. Anna made 
her understand that she came secretly, and 
begged for refuge here for atime. The old 
nurse thought her arms were Mistress 
Anna’s proper refuge ; but why was this ? 

“Tam so unhappy, Milly! And I cannot 
go back to be a nun.” 

“You cannot be a nun!” exclaimed the 
nurse, starting back. 

“ Ah! you are going to be like all the 
rest! But I never will, Milly; I never 
can!” 

“You know best, my dear,—that is, holy 
Sister Anna. But it has been such a pride 
to us——” 

“Ah! but I do know best, Milly: and 
we should not be proud. I will stay here if 
you will let me. I will cook for your cus- 
tomers, or take care of the children, or mend 
the clothes. I will do anything that is use- 
ful, if you will let me hide here.” 

‘“* Hidé, my dear young lady ! ” 

- “Yes; even the Squire’s daughter must 
hide in such days as these. I will explain 
everything : only let me hide till the Bishop 
is gone.” 

Nurse Milly, as the hostess used to be 
called, beckoned her up the stairs in the 
rear, and seated her in her own chamber. 

There she found that Anna was in earnest 
in desiring to find a safe refuge, and an hon- 
est service, in independence of her family. 
Nurse undertook that the Squire should be 
assured of her safety immediately, and en- 
treated to ask no questions: and the per- 
plexed father was not sorry to be relieved 
from coming to any decision on Anna’s 
fate. For some days she met with no fresh 
trouble. Nobody inquired about her; she 
lived out of sight; and the. hours passed 
endurably, while she made better confec- 
tions and more dainty dishes for the host’s 
customers than had ever appeared on the 
board before. There was fine laundry work 
to be done also,—ruffs to be starched and 
set, and the foreign laces of the time to be 
made like new: and when the guests ad- 
mired the result, the hostess explained that 
there was no work like that of the nuns, 
whatever they undertook ; and this brought 
on the observation, daily made everywhere, 
that there were plenty of nuns now glad to 
be employed in whatever they could do,— 
which indeed was not much. 


The uppermost thought in Anna’s mind 
in devising her present retreat was that it 
afforded the best chance of hearing some- 
thing of Henry. The carpenter’s wife, who 
was so proud of having been in the service 
of the Fletchers, lived close at hand; and 
in fact, Nurse Milly could have told, some 
weeks ago, that Captain Fletcher was gone 
to the wars,—sent to Ireland in great haste, 
without so much as one day’s notice. 

‘Gone to the wars!” thought Anna, all 
the day afterwards. The relief was wel- 
come, though the anxiety was great. The 
Bishop had said something about the wars 
being the proper scene for young officers 
when nunneries were broken up; and this 
showed Anna how it was that Henry was 
absent at the moment when he would have 
sacrificed anything but honor to be by her 
side. She saw how it all was. Henry had 
procured the breaking up of the convent; 
and the Bishop in revenge had foiled his 
chief purpose. Her lover was in peril 
among the wild Irish: but she was happier 
than she had been. He had not deserted 
her: and it was possible that he did not 
despise her, after all. If so, he would come 
again one day. 

Elizabeth was of opinion that he would 
come again some day. She spent a few 
hours with Anna as soon as she learned 
how to reach her. They could speak more 
freely now than they had ever done before. 
Poor, forlorn, and without prospect, as these 
two young women were, scorned or grieved 
over by their nearest relations, slightingly 
spoken of by one part of society and offen- 
sively lauded by the other, and dependent 
for bread on their own poor industry, they 
met in lightness of heart. They were bound 
by no vows which oppressed their con- 
sciences and galled their spirits: and they 
had exchanged a traditional superstition for 
personal religion. There was no end to 
what they had to say; and every incident 
in the life of the convent, from Elizabeth’s 
departure, was of inexhaustible interest. 
What Elizabeth had once seen had prepared 
her for all that followed: and she could not 
but be aware of the probable fate of the 
establishment when she perceived that Cap- 
tain Fletcher had no idea of giving up his 
hopes of one of its inmates. Here was 
Anna, now free: and it was not to be 





doubted that he would re-appear some day. 
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The two friends, in speaking cheerfully 
of their loss of position, and their poverty, 
speculated on the lot of all future released 
nuns. Everybody had dismal stories to tell 
of the vagrant monks who were wandering 
all over the country, finding actual destitu- 
tion a very different thing from the con- 
ventual poverty they had taken on them- 
selves by vow. Far-seeing men were saying 
that such a change as this,—at once putting 
an end to the relief of the poor at convent- 
gates, and thrusting down the monks them- 
selves among the poor,—must cause the 
enactment of some law by which destitute 
people would be provided for, in return for 
work. Meantime, if the monks were in 
difficulties, how must it be with the nuns? 
And it was ‘indeed a fearful season for them. 

“There must come a time when there 
will be no nuns,” observed Anna. 

“ Tt will be very long first,” replied Eliz- 
abeth. ‘Almost all religions have their 
celibates and recluses, It is a natural form 
of superstition, as the Chinese and the Arabs 
and the Persians show.” 

“But it will die out of Christendom soon, 
will it not ? ” said Anna. 

“Not very soon. There must come a 
time, however, when the evil of such a sys- 
tem will be admitted everywhere.” 

“Even at Rome?” 

“Yes; in Spain and Italy, and even at 
Rome, no doubt.” 

And thousands upon thousands will 
have to suffer as English monks and nuns 
are suffering to-day! It is a dreadful thing 
to think of! ” 

‘Before the end comes they must have 
ceased to suffer so much. There will be 
more knowledge abroad, and less passion, 
we must remember, as superstition declines. 

It will become less and less strange that 
men and women desire release from hasty 
and ignorant vows. 
willingness and more power to help them. 
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preserved; and all who must disperse wil 
be provided with daily bread.” 

“ Will they know, in those days, how 
eager we poor nuns are about our fortune 
of forty shillings?” said Anna, smiling. 
‘“‘ Those forty shillings are all the fortune I 
have to expect.” 

“T had not even that much,” observed 
Elizabeth. “But these hands have provided 
bread, and must still, I will not eat the 
bread which Emilia may be glad of some 
day. Iwill watch over her mother, but I 
will not consume her substance.” 
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It was not many weeks before a horse- 
man rode into the inn-yard,—like the fulfil- 
ment of adream. Captain Fletcher turned 
in first where he was most likely to hear the 
news of the neighborhood: and at the end ° 
of an hour, the only thing which troubled 
him was that Anna should have fallen away 
more or less from her engagement to trust 
him through whatever might happen. Her 
doubt had however been, not of his faith, 
but of her own deserts. There must be no 
more risk now,—no more staking of their 
peace on the will and pleasure, the preju- 
dices, pride, and fear of others. The cler- 
gyman who had himself espoused one of 
the sisters from Stoke was ready to marry 
his friend to another; and when Henry and 
Anna presented themselves at the Manor- 
house, it was as man and wife. The Squire 
was not asked for any fortune; for Captain 
Fletcher had now house and land in Ire- 
land; and they were on their way to it. 
The Abbess was gone to her new home,— 
with scarcely a daughter in her train; and 
she was to be no longer supreme. Her most 
dignified days were over; and her spirits 
and temper suffered accordingly. By a sort 
of reaction, Dame Atherstone was now dis- 
posed to be indulgent to Anna again; and 


There will be more | she was almost vexed that the young people 


had married so quietly, after all. Her chief 


If even we, living at the time, think that| discontent, however, was with herself for 


our King Henry is too hasty and violent, 


dealing as she did with Anna’s persuasion 


may not future generations be more moder-|0n her sister’s wedding-day that Henry 


ate, and future rulers more considerate ; 
yes, even within the dominion of Rome? 


Fletcher did care for her. Here was Anna 
married to Henry after all; and meantime 


When the time comes for the convents of| there had been coldness and strife, and some 
Italy itself to be overthrown, there may be scandal, and the loss of £800 which might as 
laws made by which the cloistered monks | well have been thrown into the sea ; and, be- 
and nuns may be enabled to live in seclusion | sides, the poor dear child had suffered a great 


still; and the useful and benevolent houses | deal, there could be no doubt. 
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would have been wiser to be be a little more 
encouraging when Anna could and would 
have told why she believed that Henry 
Fletcher cared for her. 

It would not take them three miles round, 
the young people agreed, to ride through 
Stoke Holy Cross, when they were mounted 
for their journey to Ireland. It was early 
morning; and the sun was just emerging 
from the sea as they reached the sands. Its 
rays touched first the tree-tops of the 
wood ; and next the belfry of the old house 
of Our Lady. There were soldiers drawing 
fish from the moat; soldiers in the court- 
yard; and the armor of soldiers glittered 
from the roof, whence some were looking 
out. It was a great change. The fisher- 
men’s wives said that it was; and already 
they seemed to be making up traditions of 
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the monastic days gone by. One and an- 
other could show, and did show on persua- 
sion, some relic of the place as they had 
known it. One of these relics Henry and 
Anna bought at a high price,—a footstool 
which had been found in the Reverend 
Mother’s own parlor. They carried it off, 
amidst the wonder of the neighbors: and 
they were soon hidden in the wood, their 
horses tied to trees, and they trying the old 
secret of the slide, The volume was there 
—untouched since Anna had read in it last, 
She showed what her last lesson had been: 
and then they took out their precious book, 
hiding away its four-legged case. They 
lived to have a handsome family Bible, in a 
place of honor in their own hall: but to the 
end of their days this was the Bible from 
which they read together. 





' 

Tue ‘Chronicles of Carlingford” are, we 
see, attributed to George Eliot, and few others 
could have produced such a picture of the lower 
side of Dissenting society, or described it with 
such an admixture of appreciation and scorn. 
There is a description of a tea-meeting in a 
schoolroom in this number which is as good as 
anything in “Silas Marner,” except, perhaps, 
the scene in the alehouse, and the contrast be- 
tween Mr. Vincent, the educated, enthusiastic 
Nonconformist, writhing under his own refine- 
ment, and the Reverend Mr. Raffles, of Shoc- 
bury, the popular and humorous Dissenter, who 
‘examined all the preparations, tasted the cake, 
and pricked his fingers with the garlands,” is in 
a style worthy of the artist who created Mrs. 
Poyser to prove that humor is not a faculty be- 
yond the feminine range. There is something 
deeper than humor in the account she gives of 
the minister’s sermon, the startling discourse 
uttered to the roomful of cheerful and happy 
people, which ‘“‘ made shivers of emotion run 
through the astonished audience,” and which 
the young minister felt to be unreal, even while 
it was doing good. There are very few authors, 
indeed, in our literature, who would venture to 
place a minister in the pulpit, talking, as he 
knows and the reader knows, deliberately for 
effect, like an artist rather than a divine, yet 
never weakening his hold over the reader’s 
respect and sympathy. Weshall have to review 
the Chronicles as a whole, and are half afraid 
that incidents are preparing a little too melo- 
dramatic ; but we would recommend all who 
love strong, sound writing, and subtle thought, 
ornamenting a tale as full of human interest as 
any Currer Bell ever penned, to lay aside their 
reasonable distaste for serials, and keep well up 
with the “ Chronicles of Carlingford.” 





A Sea CuHance.—The necessary recon- 
struction of the British Navy will effect an en- 
tire change of nautical phraseology. ‘ Shiver 
my timbers!” will become obsolete; and the 
corresponding exclamation will be, “ Unrivet 
my plates.” Instead of “ Scuttle my coppers !” 
ie dramatic Jack Tar will have to say, “ Foul 
my screw!” or “Smash my cupola,” and whereas 
he used to utter imprecations on his bowsprit, 
he will henceforth perhaps invoke injury on his 
bowsplitter.—Punch. 


“Tne Cartpren or Wearta.”—Of all 
the “ Children of Wealth” the greatest, without 
exception, are the Rothschildren. So enormous 
is their wealth, that we are assured by a confi- 
dential clerk in their establishment, that many 
and many a time it has been almost beyond 
Baring.—Punch. 





Mrs. Woop, the author of “ East Lynne,” 
will commence a new novel, ‘ The troubles of 
Mrs. Haliburton,” in the Quiver of this month. 
To the same periodical the Right Hon. J. 
Napier, Ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland will 
contribute a second series of papers on Butler’s 
Analogy. 





“ A prieF Account of the Sorrowful Lapse 
from First Principles in the Religious Society 
of Friends” is announced for early publication. 














TO JOHN G. 
TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


THER: leaned at supper on His breast 
One whom He loved, and each confessed, 
** He loves not me, but him, the best.” 


And still, in later days, around 
The board His chosen Few are found ; 
Sage, Hero, Poet—laurel-crowned. 


But one upon His bosom lies, 
John the Beloved ; his kindly eyes 
Waiting the Master’s low replies. 


—O Poet of the Poor, the Oppressed, 
Nearest to Jesus’ pitying breast, 
He loves not us, but thee, the best! 


So, more than unto all the Eleven, 
His pitying grace to thee has given 
To ope for them the gate of heaven. 


O Hero bard, among thy peers 
God-chosen through these stormy years, 
To bear His Ark, albeit with tears— 


When Africa, so bruited now, 
Among the Nations lifts her brow, 
Washed clean as infancy—and thon, 


Still lingering on these earthly banks, 
Shalt raise thine eyes and give God thanks, 
No name along the shining ranks 


Of Cherubim God’s throne around, 
Shall louder swell or worthier sound, 
As weighed and yet not wanting found, 


Than thine! Then live on, blessing, blest ; 
John the Beloved! Jesus’ breast 
Ne’er pillowed nobler, worthier guest. 
Fitchburg, Mass. C. A. M. 
—Anti-Slavery Standard. 





ODE TO TOBACCO, 
BY A GRADUATE OF CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 


It may be presumed that Mr. Bacon is a To- 
bacconist, who supplies the students. 


Tuov who, when fears attack, 

Bidst them avaunt, and black 

Care, at the horseman’s back 
Perching, unseatest ; 

Sweet when the morn is gray ; 

Sweet, when they’ve cleared away 

Lunch ; and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest : 


T have a liking old 

For thee, though manifold 

Stories, I know, are told, 
Not to thy credit; 

How one (or two at most) 

Drops make a cat a ghost— 

Useless except to roast— 
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How they who use fusees 

All grow by small degrees 

Brainless as chimpanzees, 
Meagre as lizards; 

Go mad and beat their wives ; 

Plunge (after shocking lives) 

Razors and carving-knives 
Into their gizzards ! 


Confound such knavish tricks ! 
Yet know I five or six 
Smokers who freely mix 

Still with their neighbors ; 
Jones—(who I’m glad to say, 
Asked leave of Mrs. J.) 
Daily absorbs a clay 

After his labors. 


Cats may have had their goose 
Cooked by tobacco-juice : 
Still why deny its use 
Thoughtfully taken ? 
We’re not as tabbies are : 
Smith, take a fresh cigar ! 
Jones, the tobacco jar ! 
Here’s to thee, Bacon! 





THE LOST EXPEDITION. 


BY T. HOOD. 


Lirt—lift, ye mists, from off the silent coast, 
Folded in endless winter’s chill embraces ; 

Unshroud for us awhile our brave ones lost ! 
Let us behold their faces ! 


In vain—the North has hid them from our 
sight ; 
The snow their winding-sheet—their only 
dirges 
The groan of icebergs in the polar night, 
Racked by the savage surges. 


No funeral torches with a smoky glare 

Shone a farewell upon their shrouded faces ;— 
No monumental pillar tall and fair 

Towers o’er their resting-places. 


But Northern streamers flare the long night 
through 
Over the cliffs stupendous, fraught with peril, 
Of icebergs, tinted with a ghostly hue 
Of amethyst and beryl. 


No human tears upon their graves are shed— 
Tears of domestic love, or pity holy ; 

But snow-flakes from the gloomy sky o’erhead, 
Down-shuddering, settle slowly. 


Yet history shrines them with her mighty dead, 
The hero-seamen of the Isle of Britain ; 
And, when the brighter scroll of heaven is read, 





Doctors have said it: 





There will their names be written. 





564 THE WITNESS. 


From Chambers’s Journal. | husband, were residing at the time of his re- 
THE WITNESS. ion to England. After repeatedly disprov- 
I HAVE nothing but what is small and ing the prophecies of his medical attendants, 
commonplace to say of myself. Left an | by rallying from violent attacks of the gout 
orphan at a very early age, I was educated |in his head and stomach, and after a para- 
to be a governess, and I began my career |]ytic seizure which rendered him nearly 
‘in the nursery line,” at scarcely seventeen, | helpless, the miserable old baronet, a burden 
and with rather a meagre stock of acquire-|to himself, and a curse to all around him, 
ments. I learned much by teaching; and|was found one morning dead in his bed, 
at five-and-twenty I found myself well estab- | about a year after Captain Sinclair became 
lished in my vocation, and enabled to give | his neighbor. Lady Dighton’s jointure was 
“the highest and most satisfactory refer-| enormous; it had been secured to her by a 
ences.” I have therefore no grevious de-|cunning and unprincipled father; and the 
scent in position or circumstances to nar-|death of Sir Thomas put her in possession 
rate; no bitter regrets nor heart-breaking | of Greyfriars Abbey, a noble modern man- 
recollections: I went on quietly, enacting | sion called Fairley Park, in Hampshire, and 
the part for which I had long been prepared, }a yearly income of many thousands, To 
and success in which was, in truth, the ob-|the latter residence, every one who knew 
ject of my humble ambition, and my lot as /|her felt confident she would repair as soon 
a governess has not been at all interesting} as common decency permitted, and many 
or adventurous. I was neveralmost starved, | foretold that she would there speedily re- 
never nearly beaten—no elder or younger |commence the life of reckless gayety into 
sons fel] madjy in love with me, nor did | which she had plunged in the early days of 
their older relatives tempt me to sin and | her marriage. It was reported that she had 
shame. I passed along an ordinary course, | been tricked into visiting Greyfriars by her 
often neglected, and sometimes ill used, but | jealous husband, and compelled to remain 
more frequently treated with consideration, |there. His paralytic seizure occurred about 
kindness, and respect; aud at fifty-two I am | a twelvemonth after their arrival, and to the 
able to rest from my labors on a secure little | day of his death his unfortunate wife had 
income, the result of long savings and a|been unceasingly the victim of his violent 
small legacy, and to settle myself in a com- | and capricious temper. Now, however, she 
fortable lodging near two very dear pupils. | was free. 
It is at their earnest request that Iam about} A pompous funeral conveyed the remains 
to relate some very strange circumstances |of Sir Thomas to the family vault in the 
which occurred in one of the families inj village church; his young and _ beautiful 
which I have resided. widow remained in decorous seclusion at 
The scene of my terrible story was an | Greyfriars during the whole of the ensuing 
enormous mass of irregular buildings of |twelvemonth, and the day after its termina- 
various dates, some of which reached back | tion, walked quietly, arm in arm with her 
to the time of our earliest monasteries. It | cousin, Captain Sinclair, to the same church, 
was called Greyfriars Abbey, and was situ-| whence they returned husband and wife. 
ated near the coast, in a very remote part of |About seven years after that event, I was 
Cornwall. My pupils were the twin daugh- | recommended to them as governess to the 
ters of a retired East Indian officer, who had “twin Sinclair girls, then more than twelve 
lost a young and beloved wife in India, and | years old. There were no younger children. 
had come home in broken health and spirits | Fairley Park was still uninhabited; and 
to live, as he best could, on a small pension. | Lady Dighton, who had gradually become a 
The only relation to whom he felt much at- | confirmed invalid, had never, since her sec- 
tachment was a cousin, who, in the prime | ond marriage, quitted the gloomy and once 
of her youth and beauty, had married a|bitterly hated walls of Greyfriars Abbey. 
cross, gouty, old baronet of large fortune. | Every luxury that money could procure sur- 
At her earnest request, Captain Sinclair, |rounded me in my new abode; my salary 
with his two little girls, took lodgings in a _was very liberal, my apartments the best in 
village close to Greyfriars, where his cousin |a modernized part of the abbey; my pupils 





Lady Dighton, and her very disagreeable | were gentle and intelligent, and I invariably 
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met with the kindest courtesy from their 
father. He was an amiable, indolent, and 
somewhat melancholy man, who felt warmly 
grateful to me as his preserver from the 
misery of sending his girls to school. Nu- 
merous governesses had preceded me, and 
each in her turn had been worn out by the 
exceeding dulness and monotony of her life 
at Greyfriars; and when month after month 
went on, and the doting father found that I 
was perfectly contented, and that I never 
importuned him to consent to any schemes 
for the health and advantage of my pupils, 
which would have included pleasant plans 
and excursions for myself, I really believe 
his satisfaction and gratitude were un- 
bounded. - 

On my first arrival, I saw for several days 
only Captain Sinclair, and the twins Ellen 
and Janet. He made sundry confused and 
indistinct apologies for Lady Dighton, in 
which the words health, nerves, spirits, etc., 
were mingled and murmured without any 
specific mention of ill or ailment. Soon, 
however, I learned from the kind and sensi- 
ble wife of the village vicar, the only lady 
who visited me, that it was strongly sus- 
pected the long trial of attendance on Sir 
Thomas had so greatly affected Lady Digh- 
ton, as to render her at times scarcely ac- 
countable for her many whims and eccentric 
proceedings. Mrs. Dalton described the 
change in her health and habits as very 
gradual. For some time after the death of 
her husband, she had appeared to enjoy her 
freedom from the outbursts of his maniacal 
temper, and her relief from a life of the 
most miserable subjection. Up to the time 
of her second marriage, she went to church, 
walked and rode, or drove out as usual, and 
exhibited no particular variation in manner 
or spirits; but a few months afterwards, 
she gradually became weak in health and 
strangely nervous. Her complaint was called 
a nervous atrophy ; her spirits were variable, 
and her behavior capricious and strange. 
Although she ate voraciously, she grew more 
and more haggard in face and person, and 
resisted to the uttermost of her power every 
trial of the change of scene and air which 
was recommended as her best medicines. At 
length she consented to go for a few weeks 
to a watering-place within easy reach of 
Greyfriars. A house was taken, every lux- 
ury and comfort prepared for her, and the 
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family arrived there one evening, with a 
host of servants and appendages. Before 
daybreak the next morning, Captain Sinclaiz 
roused the astonished household, and or- 
dered the horses to be put to the carriages, 
and the whole party were again at Greyfriars 
long before their ordinary breakfast hour. 
“From that day,” continued my informant, 
“she never entered a carriage; her walks 
in the grounds became less and less fre- 
quent; and for more than the last twelve 
months she has never quitted her own apart- 
ments, which are the most ancient and the 
gloomiest in the abbey. Captain Sinclair 
does not share them; she will not even allow 
a servant to sleep in her room; and they 
say she bars her door every night, as if she 
expected to be murdered.” 

“Does she see any one besides her own 
family ?” 

‘‘No; not even a medical man. It is 
years since she has been to church, and since 
Mr. Dalton or I have spoken with her. 
Poor Captain Sinclair humors her in every- 
thing. They have now been married more 
than seven years, and I am sure he has 
never had as many months of anything like 
comfort in her society.” 

“‘ How does he bear it ? ” 

‘Just as you see: plenty of lounging in 
very easy chairs, and of sauntering about or 
riding with the children; plenty of cheroots, 
and innumerable books of light reading from 
London—everything around him that can 
make time pass smoothly.” 

‘‘ But has he no society ? ” 

‘‘ Little that can be called such. He de- 
clines all dinner parties, and interference in 
county matters. He sees Mr. Dalton some- 
times; and the doctors who formerly at- 
tended Lady Dighton occasionally visit him, 
hear how she is going on, and receive their 
fees in return for telling him that the case is 
hopeless. But I must not fail to tell you 
that he is a most affectionate father, a kind 
and indulgent master, and always ready to 
give the most liberal help to our poor. Mr, 
Dalton never makes a claim upon his purse 
in vain. He thinks him a very good man; 
but he firmly believes that his heart is buried 
with his young wife in India, and that he has 
never felt more than gratitude and cousinly 
regard towards Lady Dighton. Moreover,” 
continued Mrs. Dalton, smiling, “if you can 
endure the Greyfriars life, which no other 
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lady in your place has yet been able to do, |hood. Many small gloomy chambers were 
I really believe that no possible limit can in that part of the abbey, abounding with 
be put to the gratitude he will feel towards | intricate passages and unexpected little 
you.” crooked staircases. She inhabited two 
“T am to be introduced to Lady Dighton | chambers, one a sitting, and the other a 
this evening,” said I; “ we are to drink tea | bed room, both looking to an inner quad- 
in her apartment.” rangle of the abbey. A labyrinthine sort 
“Oh, I know they do that sometimes,” | of communication with the more modern 
she answered; ‘and I have heard your pred-| structure brought us at length to a great 
ecessors lament over the custom. They | heavy door opening into a sort of lobby; 
said the girls got away as soon as possible | and through another great heavy door Cap- 
after tea; that Captain Sinclair said little or | tain Sinclair preceded me into a moderate- 
nothing, and that they were left to listen to | sized and very gloomy apartment. The 
Lady Dighton’s strange talk till the hour next instant, I was introduced to Lady 
of their pupils’ bedtime enabled them to| Dighton. She was tall and large-boned, 
escape.” but perfectly well made and proportioned ; 
“ Strange talk!” I repeated. her features were high and handsome, a 
“ Yes, itis sometimes very strange. Little | Roman nose, and large bright blue eyes, 
as I ever saw of her, I know she could talk | which seemed ready to start from her head, 
very strangely even before she shut herself | owing to the exceeding thinness of her face, 
up. The father was, I believe, an avowed |the skin of which was stretched over her 
infidel. I haye heard from persons who | cheeks and nose so tightly as almost to give 
knew him well that he was utterly devoid | the idea that it must be painful to her. The 
of religious principle. He lived entirely by complexion must have been originally deli- 
his skill at cards and billiards and betting | | cately fair and blooming ; it was now one 
at races. Wretched man! he actually sold | uniform tint of pale yellow, except a bright 
his beautiful young daughter to Sir Thomas. ‘crimson stain on each high cheek-bone; 
The pin-money and jointure settled on her | thin and scarlet lips, never entirely cover- 
were extravagantly large. No doubt he ex- ing the large, white projecting upper teeth, 
pected to long survive the old gouty baro- | which were unpleasantly conspicuous when 
net, but an apoplectic seizure carried him | she spoke. A low forehead, lined and in- 
off only a few months after the marriage, on | terlined with wrinkles, spreading into what 
the race-course at Newmarket.” are called crow’s-feet at the temples; eye- 
‘‘ But of what nature is her strange talk?” | brows and eyelashes almost sandy colored. 
“ Why her father was a furious democrat | A quantity of very light hair, mingled with 
as well as an infidel,” answered Mrs. Dal-| gray, and with a natural wave all over it, 
ton. “He had been much in France, and | but always so carelessly arranged that it 
had intimate friends among some of the |jooked frizzy and untidy, and was covered 
leaders of the Revolution. Three important | | only by a black lace half handkerchief, tied 
years of his daughter’s life, those from four- |in a loose knot under the chin, Her dress 
teen to seventeen, were the years ‘from ’90 |was a rich figured silk wrapping-gown, of a 
to ’93, and they were passed in Paris, in the | dark color, open in front, but folded over so 
very heart of the horrors of that period..| as not to show the petticoat; a magnificent 
Lady Dighton is as familiar with the guillo- | shawl upon her shoulders, and two or three 
tine as you are with your scissors, and she | others lying about on the sofa on which she 
talks composedly, and even approvingly, of | was seated. I never saw her in any other 
men and things which we are accustomed to | costume. There was a table before her with 
hold in utter detestation.” a few books and writing materials upon it. 
“ Well,” said I, “I wish my first evening | The rest of the furniture was old and heavy; 
was over.” and all around looked as if the inhabitant 
It passed, however, better than I expected. | of the place cared neither for beauty nor 
Lady Dighton’s apartments were near the | order; and so it was. The pleasures of the 
old chapel, and partly over the great monas- eye, like every other pleasure, had passed 
tic kitchen. Tradition appropriated them to | away from the miserable woman forever. 
the reigning abbots of the ancient brother-| She rose to receive me with much cour- 
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tesy. Ske spoke little during the evening ; 
but her manners were those of a perfect 
gentlewoman, and there was nothing unusual 
in her conversation. Afterwards, however, 
as she became more familiar with me, I found 
an increasing change in her language and 
manner. She was fond of paradox and of 
making startling assertions, affecting the 
very vitals of morality and truth. It was 
often difficult to perceive how far she was in 
‘earnest, but too frequently there was a bitter 
sincerity in the vehemence with which she 
would maintain that there was no tangible 
reality in crime. The dreadful guillotine 
experience of which I have been told, could 
be clearly traced in her definitions of homi- 
cide, and even murder. According to her 
doctrine, that “kind of being, Circum- 
stance,” might cast over the most flagrant 
offences so softening a shade as to change 
their whole nature and appearance. 

Captain Sinclair always seemed to be as 
much annoyed as his quiet nature permitted, 
when she thus expressed her wild opinions 
tome. ‘The girls always got away as soon 
as possible after tea; and when the conver- 
sation took any turn that displeased their 
father, it was his custom to rise from his 
seat, and walk up and down the room; and 
I well knew that, as he drew near the door 
for about the third or fourth time, he would 
slink out of our company in a somewhat 
cowardly manner. I did not like to argue 
with her, but as I could not without incivil- 
ity leave her till the bedtime of the children, 
it was sometimes impossible to avoid argu- 
ment, and even remonstrance. This she 
bore wonderfully well, though often with an 
air of silent superiority and compassion for 
the obstinacy of my prejudices ; but there 
were moments, few and far between, when 
she was evidently impressed and softened, 
especially, strange to say, when I almost in- 
voluntarily quoted a few words from the 
Holy Book she affected to despise. It was 
indeed strange to see how they would seem 
to tell upon her, and then, for a brief mo- 
ment or two, an expression of such utter and 
helpless misery would pass over her poor 
haggard face, that I could hardly bear to 
look at her; but it was only pity that I felt, 
and a confused sort of curiosity, for she 
never attracted or attached me. 

I had been at Greyfriars about a twelve- 
month, when one evening—the last we ever 
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spent together—she was more than usually 
disposed to enter into conversation. Some- 
thing was said of the likeness of the twins 
to each other, and we both agreed that it 
was not more, nor even so much, as is often 
seen between sisters of different ages. “I 
once,” said she, “saw a most wonderful 
likeness ; it was under very peculiar circum- 
stances; I shall never forget it. When I 
was in Paris with my father in the year ’92, 
our lodgings were in a street that led from 
one of the prisons to the guillotine. Our 
rooms were in the entresol, and we often saw 
the carts full of condemned prisoners pass 
close by our windows. It used to interest 
me to observe their various expressions of 
countenance, and to fancy how each would 
enact his last scene in this world. Sullen- 
ness and pride seemed to me their most 
common emotion. I could sometimes trace, 
also, a heroism that I admired, and a terror 
that I despised. One morning, when San- 
terre and the huge and hideous Danton were 
breakfasting with us, I heard the well-known 
sound of the cart approaching: no one 
moved, however, till a crash and an outcry 
drew us all to the windows. Something was 
wrong about one of the wheels, and as it 
had happened just before our house, we 
saw the persons in the cart as plainly as if 
they had been in the room with us. They 
were eight in number, and of ordinary ap- 
pearance, except a very young girl, who sat 
directly opposite to our windows. My father 
and his friends, the moment they saw her, 
uttered exclamations, and I was at first puz- 
zled; I knew the face so well. I fancied I 
knew the girl, yet I was sure she was a 
stranger to me, and it was some minutes be- 
fore I discovered that I was looking at a 
fac-simile of myself. Iwas thought pretty 
then,” continued she, with one of her 
ghastly smiles, “‘ and this girl was certainly 
very handsome. She had complexion, hair, 
features, figure, all so like my own, that I 
seemed to be looking into a mirror, and as 
there was no painful expression in her face, 
there was nothing to disturb the resem- 
blance. We gazed fixedly at each other; 
and when the wheel was adjusted, and the 
cart began to move again, she smiled, and 
made a kind of farewell sign to me with her 
long white hand. I stood there full of life, 
health, and youthful spirit, and she was ina 
few moments to lay her young head, with its 
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redundant fair ringlets, on the block, and 
pass away forever! I remember feeling 
a natural sort of exultation that our fates 
were as different as our persons were 
strangely similar. How often, since, have I 
thought of that poor girl !—how often wished 
that I had been in her place in the fatal cart, 
and on the scaffold!” 

She paused, and that expression of hope- 
less misery of which I have before spoken 
passed strangely into her face, and I was 
tempted to say: “ Ah, if we could see the 
future, life would be intolerable ; it is mercy 
that hides it from us.” 

In a moment, the sad, and, I may say 
human expression was gone, and that of 
hard and proud defiance lighted up her 
great bright eyes as she answered contempt- 
uously: “ Mercy! where is it? What stuff 
is it made of? Itis idle to foul our tongues 
with words that have no meaning. Mercy! 
where is it found? Not on earth, where 
every creature preys upon some other; not 
in heaven, ldoking down, cold and pitiless, 
on the unutterable misery of earth. To live 
is to suffer!” Very thankful was I that the 
entrance of a servant compelled her to pause, 
and that at the same moment the old clock 
of the abbey struck the hour of my leave- 
taking. Lady Dighton had made me more 
than usually uncomfortable that evening, 
and I sat for some time in my own room 
thinking of her before I joined the children. 
She was the only cloud that shadowed my 
present mode of life. Comforts and luxuries 
surrounded me; my pupils were intelligent 
and affectionate; and even the very ser- 
vants, copying their kind and courteous 
master, behaved to me with a pleasant civil- 
ity that I had never before met with. My 
salary would enable me to lay by largely for 
old age or sickness every year that I con- 
tinued at Greyfriars, and I saw no definite 
termination to my engagement ; for Captain 
Sinclair had not scrupled to say more than 
once of late, that he should be most thank- 
ful if I could remain permanently with his 
girls, and superintend their introduction into 
society. It was true that Lady Dighton 
troubled me at times, and I found that I did 
not get accustomed to her ways so much as 
I had supposed I shoulddo. She frequently 
so startled and distressed me, that I could 
not dismiss the recollection from my mind, 





her, for which I often reproached myself 
But this was a small evil compared with my 
numerous blessings; and I well remember 
that on this particular evening, though more 
perplexed and grieved by her than usual, 
the end of my reflections was a strong deter- 
mination to continue at Greyfriars even for 
her sake—to do my utmost to win upon and 
soften that unhappy lady, and, if possible, 
to alleviate her sufferings, whatever might 
be their origin. Little did I think that a 
casual circumstance of the very next day 
would soon scatter the whole family, and 
leave me to seek another home. 

Ihave said that Greyfriars was situated 
in a remote and wild part of Cornwall. 
Among the accompaniments of such a situa- 
tion, difficult and even dangerous roads were 
naturally to be expected. One peculiarly 
meriting that character led down the steep 
hill which sheltered the abbey to the north, 
into what was by courtesy called the high- 
road through the village, and on the morn- 
ing which followed the conversation I have 
just related, two gentlemen-tourists, in their 
own gig, met with an accident in descending 
it. Captain Sinclair was roused from a 
pleasant simmer over a new magazine by 
the news that a carriage was broken to 
pieces within a short distance of the abbey- 
gates, one gentleman killed on the spot, and 
another dreadfully hurt. On reaching the 
scene of the disaster, accompanied by all the 
male and several of the female servants, he 
found matters not quite so bad as they had 
been represented. There was indeed a gig 
with a wheel lying by its side, the shafts and 
traces broken, and the horse nowhere visi- 
ble; a gentleman lay on the bank, evidently 
in considerable pain, and his companion, 
apparently unhurt, was endeavoring to sup- 
port and assist him. Captain Sinclair im- 
mediately despatched a man on horseback 
for the nearest surgeon, and, with the aid 
of a door taken off the hinges, and a mat- 
tress and pillows, the sufferer was brought 
to the abbey, and laid down in one of the 
lower apartments. He soon recovered 
enough to sit up, and presently to stand 
up, saying, that the only injuries he had 
received were a blow on the head, which 
had stunned him for a few minutes, and 
some considerable mischief, he feared, in 
the left arm. The surgeon, who had luckily 


nor resist an uneasy sort of curiosity about | been met with in the village, soon ascer- 
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tained that it was only a simple fracture 
just above the wrist, that would cause, after 
a few days, little more than inconvenience. 
He could not pronounce so positively as to 
the head. Leeches and lotions were to be 
applied without loss of time, and the patient 
was to be kept perfectly quiet in a darkened 
room for at least eight-and-forty hours. The 
apartment into which he had been carried 
was a parlor in the modernized part of the 
abbey; a bed and other requisite appen- 
dages were quickly moved into it; and after 
the leeches had done their work, he was left, 
by the doctor’s directions, in perfect quiet, 
with only the old housekeeper to attend to 
him. 

When Captain Sinclair and the other gen- 
tleman camé to us in the drawing-room, I 
recognized in the latter an acquaintance of 
some years’ standing. He was uncle to a 
pupil whose education I had what is called 
“ finished,” and who continued to be a dear 
friend of mine. We were glad to see each 
other, and he said he thought himself for- 
tunate in finding it thus certified that he was 
not swindling himself into the hospitable 
walls of Greyfriars. With a pleasant sort 
of mock ceremony, he begged me to vouch 
that he was the Rev. Horace Davis, rector 
of Castle-Stepworth, in Somersetshire, and 
brother-in-law to Joseph Baker, Esq., in 
whose house we had become acquainted 
with each other. He then told us that his 
unlucky companion, Mr. M‘Ilvar, was a 
clever young Scotch lawyer, of an old High- 
land family, and that they were making a 
little fishing and sketching tour together 
when this misfortune befell them. Captain 
Sinclair, whose kind heart better accorded 
with his old Indian habits of hospitality than 
with those of Greyfriars, soon settled it 
authoritatively with Mr. Davis, that he and 
his friend were to consider themselves as 
fixtures till the invalid was able to be re- 
moved with perfect safety. 

We separated soon after this conversation 
to dress for dinner, and when we met again, 
it was a pleasant surprise to me to see how 
this unexpected guest had aroused Captain 
Sinclair from his ordinary fanguor and 
silence. The next morning, Mr. Davis 
brought us very excellent reports of “ Mac,” 
as he called him, who, he said, protested he 
was quite weil, and was grumbling most 

dreadfully at the surgeon’s continued orders 
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that he should be kept perfectly quiet, and 
at his old nurse’s stubborn adherence to 
them. When, however, another day had 
passed, and all fear of evil consequences 
from the injury to the head had vanished, 
Mr. Davis told us at dinner that Mac had 
announced his determination to join our 
party on the fcllowing day. 

“You will find him a much pleasanter 
fellow than I am,” said he, laughing. 
“ Everybody likes old Mac.” 

Captain Sinclair, who himself had some 
distant Scotch connections, began inquiring 
into the young lawyer’s clan and family. 

“He springs from a very ancient High- 
land stock,” answered Mr. Davis; “and his 
family, it is said, are always clever and odd, 
as he is. There is scarcely a bonnet among 
the M‘Ilvars, I believe, that has not a bee 
of some sort or other in it. Many of his 
ancestors were celebrated second-sight seers. 
His father and mother were first-cousins, 
and he himself can remember some circum- 
stances connected with his father’s death, 
which, to say the least of them, are very 
curious. He was then about six years old, 
and I doubt not a quick and observant boy. 
His father’s return home was hourly ex- 
pected after a long absence in England. It 
was, he says, a still summer evening; there 
was a long and winding approach through 
the grounds to their house, and he and his 
elder brothers and sisters were anxiously 
listening for the distant sound of wheels, 
that they might be ready to rush to the 
door, when suddenly his mother stood up, 
and looking vacantly around, said: ‘It is 
a stranger who is coming!’ At that mo- 
ment, they began to hear the sounds they 
were watching for; but their attention was 
soon painfully drawn to their mother, who 
sank upon the ground, shrouding her head 
in a shawl, and, as the carriage passed the 
nearest gate, she looked up with a ghastly 
countenance and said: ‘Your father is 
dying on an English bed—strangers are 
watching over him! He is gone! he is 
dead!’ Mac declares that this was all ex- 
actly true. His father had been taken sud- 
denly and dangerously ill on his homeward 
journey ; the approaching carriage brought 
a messenger with these sad tidings, and it 
was afterwards ascertained that he had ex- 
pired before they reached his family.” 





“ And do you believe this ?” said I. 
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“« WhatcanI say?” answered he. ‘ Here 
is a fact vouched for by an eye and ear wit- 
ness, quite old enough to remember it, and 
quite incapable of inventing or even embel- 
lishing the circumstances. I must yield at 
least a sort of belicf to the story, and can 
only be thankful that English mothers are 
not given to frighten their children out of 
their wits by such vagaries.” 

“Your friend does not inherit this strange 
power ?” asked Captain Sinclair. 

“ Why—no,” replied Mr. Davis with some 
hesitation. “ I never heard that he could 
boast any knowledge of the future; but if 
all is true that is told of him, he has some- 
times had a strange sense of the present.” 

“A sense of the present is nothing very 
strange or rare,” said I, smiling: “I do not 
in the least comprehend your meaning.” 

‘“‘ Well, it is not easy to express what one 
does not one’s self understand. It is said 
that he has felt at times a supernatural sort 
of impression of the presence of crime. He 
evidently does not like to speak about it; 
only once during our great intimacy has he 
mentioned it at all openly to me; and even 
then very briefly, and as if he wished to es- 
cape from the subject.” 

“‘ And what did he say ?” 

“ He said it was true that a strange and 
wretched feeling had come over him in places 
where any evil deed had been committed ; 
and that sooner or later this feeling had 
guided him in various indescribable ways to 
the discovery of the criminal.” 

“‘ Surely, a species of insanity,” said I, 

“Never was there a clearer or sounder 
head in this world,” said Mr. Davis warmly. 

“Did he give any instances of his having 
really exercised this strange power?” asked 
Captain Sinclair. ay 

“No; he said they were very rare, and 
always accompanied by discomfort, and even 
distress of mind. However, if you will not 
think I do nothing but invent wonderful sto- 
ries,” continued Mr. Davis, “ I certainly could 
give you a remarkable instance—not within 
my own knowledge, but told to me by his 
clerk, as composed and unimaginative a man 
as a quict elderly Scotchman can well be, 
and who was himself present during all the 
circumstances.” 

“Oh, pray tell us,” said every voice at 
once, for the girls were eagerly listening to 
the conversation. 
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“ Well,” said he, “I need not trouble you 
with all the particulars which led to Mac’s 
being consulted by a poor widow lady, whose 
whole income depended on the discovery of 
a deed executed in the lifetime of her deceased 
husband, and which had been stolen from the 
place where it had been deposited. Such 
was her story. The heir-at-law, her hus 
band’s nephew, denied that such a deed had 
ever existed, The widow named two wit- 
nesses whose signatures had been put to it 
in her presence. One of them was dead; 
the other, an old family servant, admitted 
that he had signed some written paper, but 
he knew nothing more about it, and believed 
that it had been a power of attorney. Mac 
mistrusted the nephew from the first. He 
was a rich man, and determined to have what 
he called his rights, although his success 
would reduce his uncle’s widow to beggary. 
His cunning was well met by Mac, who, hay- 
ing ascertained that he had taken the sur- 
viving witness into his own service, insisted 
upon seeing the man. Many excuses were 
made: he was absenthe was ill; but the 
point was not yielded; and at length, upon 
Mac’s expressing his determination to see the 
doctor who attended him, it was arranged that 
he should visit the sick man in his bedcham- 
ber at a specified hour on the following day. 
Up to that time, it does not appear that his 
views extended beyond a hope, that by strictly 
and carefully questioning the man, some light 
might be thrown on the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the deed. The clerk who told 
me the story accompanied Mr. M‘Ilvar to the 
nephew’s house in London. He says that he 
conversed with him in his usual manner as 
they walked along together; but he after- 


house, he stared about somewhat strangely, 
and changed color. He was preceded up the 
stairs by a servant, closely followed by the 
clerk, who distinctly recollected that he stag- 
gered more than once, and seemed to cling 
to the balusters. When they reached the 
bedroom door, he caught hold of the clerk’s 
arm, and visibly trembled. But, sir,” con- 
tinued he, ‘ as we passed the door, Mr. M‘I- 
var let go my arm, and seemed, as it were, 
to push me from him, and walked straight 
up to the bedside. The room was very much 
darkened, so that at first I could scarcely 
distinguish the figure of the sick man under 
a heap of bed-clothes. Mr. M‘Ilvar pulled 
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away the clothes. ‘There is no sickness 
here,’ sayshe. ‘Situp.’ I never heard such 
a deep, fearful voice as he spoke in. The 
man raised himself in the bed, looking greatly 
bewildered ; and his master, who had been 
hidden by the curtains, rose hastily, and faced 
us on the opposite side of the bed. ‘ Ask 
your questions, sir,’ said he, ‘and the man 
will answer. He admits that he signed-———’ 
Mr. M‘Ilvar took no heed of him. ‘¢ Sit up,’ 
said he, in the same unearthly voice ; ‘ sit 
up, and give me the deed; it is under your 
pillow—it is under your head;’ and he 
plunged his hand within the bed-clothes, and 
drew forth a parchment from beneath the 
bolster. The pretended sick man sat up 
shaking and helpless, and did nothing to 
prevent him. The master made a snatch at 
it over the bed, saying something very vio- 
lently that I forget; but Mr. M‘Ilvar thrust 
the paper into his bosom, saying : ‘ IfI do not 
hear from you, you will hear from me ;’ and 
he turned round, and went straight out of 
the room, and down-stairs, and out of the 
house, and I after him, as it were ina dream. 
He never spoke to me a word about it, but 
sure enough there was the very deed; and 
the poor lady got her own.” 

“ And what followed? Were the servant 
and his master punished ? ” 

“Theard little of the dénouement. The 
widow wished the matter to be kept secret. 
‘* was believed that the nephew was as much 
surprised as any one at the discovery of the 
deed, which he fully believed had been de- 
stroyed by the man, who had contrived to 
gain possession of it during his late master’s 
illness.” 

“ Well,” said I, after a pause, “the story 
does not satisfy me ; there are several points 
in it that I should like to have explained.” 

* So should I,” answered Mr. Davis. ‘I 
have made one or two trials, by alluding to 
the matter to Mac himself, but he cut me 
very short. He said it was certainly a re- 
markable case, but important papers sup- 
posed to be lost had not unfrequently been 
discovered by some curious circumstance or 
coincidence ; and he had such a troubled look 
in his face, that I did not like to press the 
subject.” 

“My opinion is,” said I, stoutly, “ that 
Mr. M‘Ilvar had gained some private know]- 
edge of the facts, which he thought to star- 
tle the man into confessing; and that much 
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of the mystification arose from the Scotch 
clerk’s dreams of second sight, and the he- 
reditary gifts connected with it attributed to 
the M‘Ilvar family.” 

Here both my pupils broke out into excla- 
mations at my attempt to deprive the story of 
its mysterious charm, and the conversation 
soon turned into another channel. After we 
left the gentlemen, the girls were full of what 
they had heard of this Mac of mystery. I 
had only seen him carried through the hall 
amid pillows and blankets, and I could not 
therefore satisfy their curiosity as to his per- 
sonal appearance. Janet, who had u roman- 
tic tendency, felt confident that he was tall, 
thin, pale, and interesting, with black hair, 
a Roman nose, and wild, flashing, dark eyes. 
Ellen fully agreed in the brightness and wild- 
ness of the eyes, but she asserted that they 
ought to be blue, the nose Grecian, and the 
hair auburn, wavy, thick, and flowing. Next 
day, the hero himself appeared in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner; a little fair man, 
with a very commonplace sort of nose, small, 
light, but very quick and intelligent eyes, and 
hair weak, scant, and decidedly sandy. He 
had, however, a most agreeable smile and 
manner of speaking, and in a few minutes we 
were all listening with great amusement to 
his account of their accident, and of his 
friend’s driving, to which alone, he protested, 
it was to be attributed. He mimicked the 
country people who came to their assistance, 
and described his own heroism, active and pas- 
sive, with so much cleverness and real droll- 
ery, that we could do nothing but listen and 
laugh. During dinner, he was the life of the 
party, clever, full of anecdote, talking much, 
yet never obtrusively, so that he pleased all his 
companions ; and the girls went to bed that 
night fully persuaded that the world did not 
contain any other mortal half so delightful. 

This pleasant intercourse continued for 
several days; we got more and more inti- 
mate and attracted by the guests to whom 
chance had introduced us: consequently, 
when they began to talk of continuing their 
travels, every voice was loud in opposition ; 
and one day after dinner Captain Sinclair 
entreated them not to utter another word of 
the kind till Mr. M‘Ilvar had quite recov- 
ered the use of his arm. 

“ At all events, before we go,” said Mr. 
Davis, “I want very much to see the whole 
of this most extraordinary jumble of build- 
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ings called Greyfriars. You must know I) in like manner is bound to confide it to his 
have a spice both of the architect and the|heir under the same restrictions; but al- 
antiquary in me, and I have paced round /|though the property was settled on Lady 
and round four courts and quadrangles, and | Dighton, Sir Thomas never spoke on the 
peeped into so many queer little windows | subject to her.” 
and loopholes, that I quite long to get bet-| “I doubt if the rooms have any real ex- 
ter acquainted with all the odd passages and | istence,” said I. 
chambers within.” ‘Why, I really believe there is some truth 

“You must see the kitchen and the chapel, |in the story,” answered Captain Sinclair, 
Mr. Davis,” said I; “they are considered |“ One of the farmers in the neighborhood 
the great sights of the place, and the only | told me that his father well remembered a 
ones, I believe, really worth seeing.” great hue and cry in the country in the Pre- 

“Grace before meat,” observed Mr. M‘II- | tender’s time about several persons who, it 
var. ‘ You should say the chapel and the | was said, were traced tothe abbey. A strict 
kitchen.” search was made after them in every part of 

“You can see them this evening—in five | the building, and the place was watched by a 
minutes, if you please,” said Captain Sin-| detachment of military for a fortnight or 
clair. “As for the parts of the abbey that | three weeks afterwards, but no one either 
have been long shut up, I doubt if the old| within or without the walls could discover 
housekeeper herself, who has lived here at|a trace of the strangers. My informant, 
least half century, could find keys enough | however, declared that some time after the 
to take you over them. I, at least, have | search had been given up as hopeless, his 
never atyempted such a journey.” father one night saw several persons, appar- 

“Ts it possible ? ” exclaimed Mr. M‘Ilvar. /ently gentlemen, leave the precincts of the 
* Well, if I lived here, I should never rest 2 abbey, and hastening to the shore, embark 
till I had explored every corner and cranny. | in a boat, which made toward a vessel that 
Ihave not heard half enough about the place ; had been observed all day in the offing. My 
surely, there must be haunted rooms, secret | acquaintance was out on a little private 
passages, sliding panels, and all sorts of | smuggling concern of his own, and had to 
mysteries. I am certain Charles II. was hide from the party in a hole in the cliff, 
concealed here somewhere or other: they | whither he went to fetch a keg of brandy. 
show his hiding-place at Dunster, not very | He was certain that he saw Sir Ralph Digh- 
distant hence, History retains no record | ton, the then owner of the abbey, accompany 
of his refuge there, and why should he not | these persons to the shore, take leave of 
have been sheltered by Dightons as well as | them there, and after watching the departure 
Luttrells.” of the boat, return to Greyfriars.” 

“Well, Mr. M‘Ilvar,” said I, “you are} ‘And have you never tried to find these 
not far wrong in some of your conjectures, | rooms ?” 
There is a secret chamber somewhere in the| “Dalton our rector has searched for them 
abbey; is there not, Captain Sinclair?” —_| over and over again; he has taken plans of 

Yes, Ihave heard something of the sort,” | the older parts of the abbey, where they must 
he answered ; “ but you cannot very well see | ‘be, if anywhere ; he has made all manner of 
it, if there is, as no one now living knows ‘measurements and calculations of dimensions 
where to find it.” inside and outside——” 

“No?” said both gentlemen in a er «And with no success ? ” 

“ Positively no,” he replied. “My wife| ‘Not the slightest.” 
would, I suppose, be the sole possessor of | ‘ Well, I would never rest till I found 
the secret, if Sir Thomas had not died so | them,” persevered Mr. M’Ilvar. 
suddenly. It is well known in this neigh-| “And for what use or purpose ? ” answered 
borhood that at least one, perhaps two or | quiet Captain Sinclair. ‘I believe there are 











more concealed apartments exist in the ab- | two or three hundred accessible rooms in the | 
bey. The tradition goes, that each proprie- | abbey ; what earthly good would there bein 


tor of the estate has had the secret revealed | adding one or two more to the number ?— 
to him by his predecessor, under a solemn | no doubt, as old, as awkward, and as incon- 
oath of the profoundest secrecy, and that he | venient as any of the others.” 
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No one attempted to controvert this sober 
reasoning, and we all started in high spirits 
to show our guests the most curious parts of 
the abbey, little dreaming that another hour 
would produce the first links of a chain of 
events entailing heavy misfortunes on our 
kind and easy host. 

First of all, we visited the kitchen, little 
changed in its appearance since it provided 
for more than a hundred monks and retainers. 
I believe that almost as many persons were 
fed from it at that present time. The ser- 
vants of the household were very numerous, 
and they had a flock of helpers of various 
kinds from the village. The housekeeper 
was elderly and heavy and easy-tempered ; 
no one restrained her, and she restrained no 
one ; and in the enormous old chimney a fire 
was always blazing, not much inferior, I 
should think, to that which burned there in 
the days of mitred abbots. 

We were not sorry to leave the broiling 
atmosphere for the chapel, which, with the 
kitchens, formed an entire side of the prin- 
cipal quadrangle of the abbey. There was 
much here to interest two men of superior 
education and refined tastes. Some of the 
carvings were very beautiful, but everything 
looked neglected and hastening toruin. At 
the west end of the building, opposite the 

altar, and above the door by which we had 
entered, was the abbot’s gallery, as it was 
called. It ran along the whole width of that 
end of the chapel which it completely over- 
looked, and at either extremity was a space 
sufficient to hold one or two persons, screened 
from observation by a richly carved wooden 
framework. Here it was said the superior 
could sit, and overlook the proceedings of 
the monks without being himself seen. In 
the back of the abbot’s gallery was a door 
communicating with his own apartments in 
the abbey, and it was reached from the chapel 
by a curious little winding stair leading to a 
low door above. 

We were all wandering about, calling to 
each other to notice different parts of the 
building, when I observed Mr. M‘Ilvar lean- 
ing against a pillar at the west end of the 
chapel, seemingly lost in thought. Presently 
Tsaw him ascend the little staircase I have 
‘just mentioned, and passing through the door 

above, he disappeared from my sight. I 

looked for him in the open portion of the ab- 
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one speaking to me at the moment, I thought 
no more of the matter till we were about to 
leave the chapel, when Mr. Davis began call- 
ing out to know where Mac had hidden him- 
self. 

‘“‘ T saw him go up the abbot’s stair,” said I. 

‘‘T do not see him in the gallery,” he an- 
swered ; and began again to call after him, 
but there was no answer. 

“He must have gone into the abbey by 
the passage,” said one of the girls. 

Captain Sinclair and I instinctively looked 
at each other; and I saw that, like myself, 
he was thinking of the close communication 
between that passage and Lady Dighton’s 
apartments. Without saying anything, he 
began to go quickly up the stairs, and in a 
moment appeared in the gallery. 

* Davis,” said he, “come hither; the 
poor fellow is ill; he is in a fit, or has 
fainted, or something.” 

Mr. Davis ran up hastily, and remember- 
ing that I had salts in my pocket, I followed 
him. The gentlemen raised him up; he was 
deadly pale, and evidently quite insensible, 
but his eyes were staring wide open, and he 
was very fearful to look upon. ‘ We must 
carry him into the abbey,” said Captain Sin- 
clair, and between them they began lifting 
him along the passage, when Lady Dighton 
opened the door of her sitting-room by 
which they were passing, and asked the 
reason of the unusual sounds so near her 
apartments. 

It was soon explained to her. Of course 
she had heard of our guests, though she 
had never seen them, and now, with all the 
courtesy she could at times display, she in 
sisted on the sick man being brought into 
her room and laid upon the sofa. I put the 
salts to his nose, and their pungency seemed 
to revive him. He raised his head, and 
looked wildly around him. He was ghastly 
pale, and apparently unable to speak ; his 
eyes glared vacantly on the surrounding ob- 
jects, and at length fixed upon Lady Digh- 
ton, while a strange expression began to 
appear in his countenance. “Iam unknown 
to your friend, which I ought not to be,” 

said she smiling to Mr. Davis; “ but Iam 
a sad invalid, and every ome humors and 
excuses me. You, too, I hope,” she contin- 
ued, turning to Mr. M‘Ilvar, and looking 
more gentle and handsome than I had ever 





bot’s gallery, but did not see him, and some 


seen her, as she made a step or two towards 
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him—* you, too, I hope———” She stopped | slept everything that had occurred since 
abruptly, and imagine our astonishment, Mr. M‘Ilvar’s illness in the chapel; after- 
when we saw him vehemently stretch forth | wards, strange events followed in such quick 
his arms, with the hand widely expanded succession, that I continued to record at 
towards her, as if to thrust her from him. | night the particulars of each day, so that I 
* Stand off !—away! away!” he cried. She | am enabled to give a faithful, though per- 
paused, and we all looked at each other in haps abrupt and irregular outline of this 
amazement. “ Away!” he repeated more | brief but fearful episode in my hitherto 
faintly, but with the same expression of re- | commonplace life. 

pugnance and disgust. Poor bewildered} Although I was at the appointed spot 
Mr. Davis then seized him by the arm, say-| before seven o’clock, Mr. Davis had pre- 





ing: “‘ We must get him to his own room.” | 
Captain Sinclair, in confusion and dismay, | 
immediately seized the other arm, and said | 
he would show them the way. They left 
the room, and so did I, scarcely knowing 
that I did so. The effect of this strange 
behavior on Lady Dighton, I never knew. 
It was not till I had been some little time 
in my own chamber, that it occurred to me 
that I ought not to have left her alone after 
8o strange an occurrence ; but it was done, 
and could, not be helped. The children had 
not followed us to the abbot’s gallery, but 
had quitted the chapel by the usual entrance. 

When Mr. Davis joined us at the tea- 
table, he looked greatly troubled: neverthe- 
less, he gave a good report of his friend, 
who, he said, had recovered from his attack, 


but, as he seemed weak and nervous, he had | 


persuaded him to go to bed. He did not 
attempt any explanation of his conduct 
towards Lady Dighton, nor even allude to it. 
After tea, he returned to Mr. M‘Ilvar, and 
did not come back to us till we were about 
to separate for the night. As I passed 
along one of the passages leading to my 
bedchamber, I heard a slight noise behind 
me, and turning round, saw Mr. Davis on 
tiptoe quickly following me. 

“Miss Vernon,” said he in a whisper, 
“could you oblige me by.coming into the 
garden without your pupils before break- 
fast? I earnestly wish to have a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with you. Pray, come, 
if you possibly can; it will be a great favor 
to me.” 

“ Certainly,” I answered, in considerable 
surprise; then, after an instant’s thought, I 
added: ‘ Iwill be on the bench in the grove 
as soon after seven as I can.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said he very 
earnestly, and we parted. The circum- 


stances of this short interview impressed 
me so much, that I wrote down before I 





ceded me. He greeted me kindly, and when 

| we were seated said, after pausing a few 
moments: “My dear Miss Vernon, I can- 
| not tell you how thankful I am to have a 
friend in you well known to me; but for 
this lucky chance, I know not what I could 
do: Iam in the greatest perplexity, and I 
want advice.” 

I muttered something about readiness and 
willingness, feeling thoroughly perplexed 
myself, and he thanked me, and continued : 
“Troubled as Iam, I cannot but feel that 
there is something ridiculous in what I am 
about to confide to you. That fellow Mac 
has taken one of his second or third sights 
about Greyfriars. He is quieter and more 
rational this morning, but half last night he 
was raving about the atmosphere of crime 
that is around him. He says the feeling 
came on slightly at first in the kitchen; in 
the chapel, and especially in the abbot’s 
gallery, it increased every moment, and at 
length overpowered him; and when he was 
recovering from his swoon, and saw Lady 
Dighton, he knew at once that it all centred 
in her.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“ Ah, you may well exclaim. I am afraid 
to tell you half the things he said last night ; 
and even this morning, he steadfastly main- 
tains that there is dreadful sin somewhere 
in this place ; he cannot yet particularize its 
exact nature, but it belongs to poor Lady 
Dighton in some way or other. One of his 
fancies is, that’ she either murdered Sir 
Thomas, or that he is still alive, and con- 
cealed in the abbey—probably in the secret 
apartments; and——” 

“ He is perfectly mad,” I interrupted, im- 
patiently. “ Poor, old, evil-tempered Sir 
Thomas died in his bed, just as it had beer 
repeatedly foretold by the medical men that 
he would do; indeed, it was a wonder that 
he lived so long. The idea of his not being 
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dead and buried! I know Dr. Saunders saw 
him after his death, for I have more than 
ance heard him say so, and speak of the 
expression of his countenance. What can 
we do with this madman, Mr. Davis? How 
lucky it is that you spoke so decidedly yester- 
day about going away! Iam very sorry; 
but you must see with me, that the sooner 
you can get him away the better.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Davis, with a sort 
of melancholy drollery—-“ yes, that is very 
true; but he wont go.” 

“Not go?” 

“No; positively no. He declares the 
clue has been put into his hands, and he 
must wait to see where it is to lead him. 
He never had this strange superknowing so 
strong upon him before. He promises to 
be quiet and passive, but here he must re- 
main till further light comes to him.” 

“ This is intolerable; this cannot be per- 
mitted,” said I. ‘ You must write to his 
friends. Has he any brothers ? ” 

“Yes, two; and luckily the elder one, a 
very sensible good fellow is now in Bath. I 
will write to him immediately, and urge him 
to come hither. Let me see—a letter posted 
to-day, will reach him to-morrow afternoon. 
If he starts directly, he may be here by 
Thursday evening.” 

“Well,” said I, “ until he comes, we must 
do our best to amuse\your friend, and keep 
him as much in the open air as possible. 
There are several places in this neighbor- 
hood well worth seeing; we must plan 
some little expedition for each day; the 
girls will be delighted; and we must make 
the best of it we can. How unlucky it is! 
I have never seen Captain Sinclair so cheer- 
ful and so conversable as since you came.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Davis, “ your plan is 
as good a one as we can devise; it will in- 
terest Mac, and divert his mind; and as he 
is not yet strong, I hope he will come home 
tired, and be quiet. Two or three days 
will soon pass away.” 

“Yes,” said I; “but I must ask one 
thing: ” and I paused. 

‘“‘ What may it be ? ” he asked. 

“ Please, never leave me and the girls one 
moment alone with him.” 

“Oh, I will promise that,” he answered, 
laughing. ‘Iam sure he is not at all dan- 
gerous ; but I pledge myself to keep guard 
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We then went in to breakfast. The fol- 
lowing is copied from my journal, written 
on the same day, late at night. 
* * * * * 

What a day this has been !—I can scarcely 
collect my thoughts to give a clear account 
oftit—but I feel how important it may be to 
record all that has passed as soon as possi- 
ble, to insure that nothing is misrepresented 
or omitted. Sleep is out of the question ; 
so I will try to relate all that has happened, 
just as it occurred, 

Mr. M(‘Ilvar appeared at breakfast, 
looking pale and harassed, but perfectly 
quiet and collected in manner. He an- 
swered our inquiries by saying that he was 
quite well again; but he spoke seldom, and 
ate little. The weather had unfortunately 
changed since early morning, and the sky 
was too threatening to admit of any long 
expedition. We. agreed, however, if it 
held up after luncheon, to take a walk we 
had been projecting for two or three days, 
to see some curious rocks about a mile off, 
on the seashore, 

Mr. Davis wrote his letter, and, with 
great satisfaction, I saw it myself put into 
the post-bag. He and I were so anxious 
for the walk, that we all set out soon aftcr 
luncheon, although the clouds still looked 
dangerous. Mr. M‘Ilvar’s spirits improved 
as we went on, He was much interested 
by the curious caves in the rocks, and their 
beautiful marine inhabitants, and the girls 
were delighted by his descriptions and the 
information conveyed in them. At last, we 
turned our steps homewards, and had nearly 
reached one of the approaches to Greyfri- 
ars, when the rain, which we had quite for- 
gotten, began to descend, and in a few 
minutes there was a regular Cornwall down- 
fall. No shelter was near except a small 
house inhabited by an old woman, whom 
the late Sir Thomas considered to have 
some claim upon him. He had given her 
the cottage and garden during his lifetime, 
and left her an annuity in his will. I had 
been twice there with my pupils, both times 
to make some payment from the abbey, and 
at each visit had found with her a daughter, 
the wife of a tradesman in a neighboring 
town—a bold-looking, handsome woman of 
about forty, whose manner was familiar, and 
scarcely civil. Indeed, the mother herself 





faithfully.” 





seemed to think she was a privileged per- 
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son, and I thought her particularly disa- 
grecable. She had a hard, cross old face, 
with nothing venerable about her, and, I 
remember, introduced herself to me at our 
first meeting by staring impertinently in 
my face, saying: “Oh, you’re the new gov- 
erness, I take it.” However, I was glad to 
run with my companions to the near shelter 
of her cottage, and she received us with 
tolerable civility. She was quite alone, the 
girl who waited on her being absent on some 
errand in the village. 

The gentlemen began talking good-hu- 
moredly to her, but they got only short, 
reugh answers. The rain continued to pour 
down in torrents, and a slender brooklet by 
the side of the road that divided the garden 
from the Greyfriars precinct soon became 
an impassable barrier between us and our 
home. Mr. Davis said that when the rain 
abated he would make his way to the abbey, 
and send a carriage for us. The girls talked 
to the old woman, and were amused by her 
surly answers; and Mr. M‘livar and I 
began to look at some prints that were 
framed and hung in no very orderly fashion 
on the walls. They were old and somewhat 
curious, and the gentlemen asked Mrs. Wil- 
son several questions about them. She 
seemed pleased at the notice they attracted, 
and, after a time, began to converse more 
pleasantly than she had done at first. 


Among the pictures was a small drawing | 


in water-colors, so cleverly done that it 
immediately attracted our attention. It was 
a single figure, without, background or any 
accompaniment, of a delicate-looking girl 
about ten or twelve years old—a little thin 
pale girl, with light hair and small childish 
features ; and it at once produced that curi- 
ous impression sometimes given by portraits 


no fancy figure, but a likeness, and a good 
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“ Why, Goody,” cried out both the girls 
at once, “I never knew you had a grand- 
daughter.” 

“ Likely not,” said the old woman. 

The girls were now full of questions. 
“Where is she? ”—** We never saw her.” 
— “Is she Mrs. Brown’s daughter?” — 
“Does she live with her mother?” 

“No,” at last answered the old woman; 
“she never lived with her. Brown wouldn’t 
have her.” 

“ What! not his own daughter ? ” 

“He warn’t her father. Never mind about 
her father.” 

“Then whom does she live with P ” 

‘She used to live here with me,” an- 
swered she, ‘I was forced to have her, or 
Brown wouldn’t have married Hannah.” 

Janet now looked very solemn, and said: 
‘Ts she dead, Goody ?” 

“ Nobody knows,” was the short, gruff 
answer. I had insensibly been attracted by 
all these rapid questions and short, sullen 
answers; and when she said: “ Nobody 
knows,” I could not help looking at her 
with surprise. ‘Ah, you may look,” said 
she; “but nobody does know. Some say 
she went with the gypsies, who took her 
because of her singing: one man said he 
was sure he saw her dancing in a booth ata 
fair; but most think she be dead. I know 
naught about it; I didn’t want her afore, 
and I don’t want her now.” She paused, 
and then, as if answering us, though no 
one spoke, she went on: “ You see we were 
not over-good friends together. She must 
have run away; she was too old to be 
stolen.” 

“‘ How old was she? ” 

“Let me see—she was twelve years old 


|just a week before Sir Thomas died; that 
of unknown persons; namely, that it was | be eight years agone, and more. 


She would 


| be twenty now, I’m thinking. There’s the 


one. “ Whoever drew that little lady,” said | book he gave her on her birthday upon the 


Mr. M‘Ilvar, “ was a good artist.” 
“Ay,” said the old woman, “‘ that was 


shelf there—that red one.” 
Mr. Davis took it down, and read from 


done by a lad in our village; he, has long | the first page: “ From Sir Thomas Dighton 


been gone up to London, and, fhey say, is 


to his dear little Grace on her twelfth birth- 


getting a good name by his pittures ;” and | day.” 


she mentioned a name that Mr. Davis said | 


he thought he had heard of. 
“T am sure it is a good likeness,” said 


“His dear little Grace!” I repeated in 
some surprise. 
“‘ Yes, he was very fond of her,” she re- 


he. “A daughter of yours, Mrs. Wilson?” | plied; ‘and he had a right to be,” con- 
“No,” she answered dryly—a grand-| tinued she, winking, and locking at me with 
disagreeable significance; then, as if she 


daughter.” 
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had at last warmed up to tell the story, she 
went on. “He had her up to the abbey 
most days. She was a cute child, and he 
liked her to read to him and to sing to him ; 
and at last he had a bed put for her in a 
closet out of his own room; and when it 
rained, and many times when it was fine, 
he kept her there to sleep. I never knowed 
whether she would come back or not; and 
I never cared; I was just as well without 
her as with her—better, indeed, for she often 
made me cross; and that’s how it was that 
it was so long before she was missed.” 

“ Not missed ?” said I. 

“ Well, it were the best part of three days 
before we really made out that she were 
neither here nor at the abbey.” I suppose 
our surprise and attention pleased the old 
woman, for she now quite roused herself up, 
and continued. ‘ You see, we had a bit of 
a quarrel at breakfast; and when it was 
over, she took her bonnet and shawl, and 
she says: ‘Grandmother,’ says she, ‘I am 
going to the abbey.’ ‘Go along!’ says 1; 
‘I don’t want you here.’ ‘I know you don’t, 
grandmother,’ says she, ‘and so I’m going 
to Sir Thomas.’ ‘ Go along with you!’ says 
I again ; ‘I don’t want you now nor never.’ 
‘ He is always glad of me,’ says she, and she 
tossed her head and grinned atme. I think 
I see her little white face now as she stood 
there just by the door; but I never saw her 
again, though.” 

“ Never saw her again?” 

‘* No,” she answered. She didn’t come 
back that day nor night; but that I was 
used to, and I thought nothing about it. 
Next morning, I saw one of the abbey 
grooms, a lad I knew well, come running 
along our road there, and he came right 
into the house, and into this room, and he 
looked scared, and he says: ‘ What do you 
think, Goody? Sir Thomas is dead—found 
dead in his bed.’ Something like this had 
been long looked for, and was come at last. 
The boy couid not tell me much more., He 
had been sent for the doctor, and came to 
me in his way home. I saw several of the 
servants that day, and they told me the doc- 
tor said he must have been dead three or 
four hours, when his valet went to him in 
the morning, and a great deal more about 
my lady and the mourning ; and altogether, 
it was quite night before I thought of the 
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child, and then I supposed they were keep- 
ing her to help them in something or other. 
Well, next morning comes the housekeeper 
in one of the carriages; she was going to 
the town to buy the servants’ mourning, and 
she come to me about a workwoman there 
known to my daughter; and she told me all 
the story over again—how the valet had 
found him quite cold, and looking as if he 
had not moved since he lay down; and 
after a long talk she was going away, when 
all of a sudden: ‘ Where’s Grace?’ says 
she. ‘Maybe she would like to take a ride 
with me, and go and see her mother.’ Then 
I told her how she had gone to the abbey, 
two days and nights afore, and not come 
back again. She looked surprised, and said: 
‘ Well, I have never seen her since the day 
before yesterday, when I remember meeting 
her on the little back-staircase.’ You see 
she used always to go into the abbey by a 
little side-door she could open for herself, 
and go up a narrow stair close by, right up 
into Sir Thomas’ rooms, and come away 
again, justin the same way. Nobody heeded 
her. And the housekeeper said that very 
like some of the under-maids had kept her 
to help in the work, for she was handy at her 
needle. ‘ But I’ll send her to you this even- 
ing, when I get back again,’ says she. ‘I 
don’t want her,’ says I. However, next 
morning she comes to me looking rather 
strange like, and the first thing she says 
was: ‘Is Grace here?’ and then when I 
said no, she told me they had hunted high 
and low, and she was nowheres in the abbey ; 
and she was never found from that day to 
this. No one had heeded her in Sir Thomas’ 
room, if she was there; and some think she 
had only stayed till evening at the abbey 
the day before he died, and had slunk away 
to an old gypsy wife she used to talk a great 
deal with. It is certain that the gypsies 
were all gone the next morning ™ 

“ But surely,” I interrupted, “if she had 
gone with them, you must have heard some- 
thing of her during so many years.’’ 

‘“‘ Well,’ said the old woman, “ there was 
a man who, a year or two after, thought he 
saw her dressed up very fine, dancing before 
a show at a fair a great way off. For my 
part, I think she must be dead. Some say 
Sir Thomas was so fond of her, that he took 








her with him. Anyways, since the house~ 
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keeper saw her on the stairs the day before 
he died, she has never been seen or heard 
of to any certainty.” 

She paused ; and I was about to say some- 
thing, when my eye suddenly fell on Mr. 
M‘llvar, andI could only catch Mr. Davis’ 
eye, and point towards him. He seemed as 
if paralyzed, and fixed to the spot on which 
he stood; his face was ghastly, and its ex- 
pression that of a strange and wild distress, 
and his thin weak hair literally streamed up- 
wards from his brow, as if lifted by the wind. 
A moment elapsed, during which we were 
too much astounded to speak or move. He 
then came a step or two forwards, staring at 
us, and yet not seeming to see any one, and 
saying in a fearful sort of whisper several 
times “ A witness! a witness!’’ and imme- 
diately waving his arms wildly above his 
head, he repeated almost in a scream: “A 
witness ! a witness!” and rushed out of the 
room. The next instant we saw him bare- 
headed in the gtill pouring rain. He leaped 
the brook, and fleeing on towards the abbey, 
was out of sight in an instant. 

I could only look at Mr. Davis. He came 
to me in great agitation, saying: ‘‘I must 
follow him directly. "What can he be going 
todo? I will send acarriage for you.” He 
then took his hat and went out quickly. I 
remained in a state of astonishment and 
dismay that I cannot attempt to describe. 
The girls came hurrying up to me, asking 
what was the matter. The old woman only 
looked puzzled, and said: ‘‘ What be they 
both off in such a hurry for?” I could an- 
swer neither question, and my own wild and 
vague conjectures soon settied into the con- 
viction that the unfortunate young man’s 
morbid state of mind had suddenly become 
positive insanity. It was fearful to think of 
what he might do or say when he’ reached 
the abbey. I had no hope that Mr. Davis 
would overtake, or even arrive soon after 
him; he was a much older and heavier man, 
and M‘Iivar had some minutes the start of 
him. It seemed absurd to connect his seiz- 
ure with the old woman’s story, and yet I 
could not help looking again at the picture. 
It was only a little, thin, pale child. Noth- 
ing could be made of it, and I sat down in 
despair. It continued “to rain heavily; the 
obstacle between us and the abbey increased 
every moment; and drawing my chair to 
the window, I watched with painful eager- 
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ness for the appearance of the promised car- 
riage. 

The servant-girl soon came in under a 
dripping umbrella, and in a few minutes be- 
gan to make preparations for tea. The girls 
amused themselves by helping her and toast- 
ing bread at the fire. They made a hearty 
meal when all was ready; and I took a cup 
of tea, still anxiously waiting and watching. 
One, two, three hours passed without a sign 
that we had been remembered. Evening 
came on; and it was as dark as a June 
evening could be ere I saw a carriage ap- 
proaching ; when it reached the gate, I was 
greatly surprised to see that it was a heavy 
old-fashioned coach, which I had seen only 
when the coach-house doors happened to be 
open while I passed them. I had expected 
the chariot, as the other two carriages were 
an open barouche and a phaeton. I ran to 
the door. A footman was on the box; and 
he jumped down and gave me a note, say- 
ing: “ Mr. Davis begged you would read 
this directly, ma’am.” The man had a 
scared and bewildered sort of look, I 
thought; but without speaking, I took the 
note to the candle in the cottage. It con- 
tained only the following few lines :— 

‘‘ DEAR Miss VERNON,—Ask the servants 
no questions. Send the children to bed as 
quickly as possible. When quite alone, look 
in the drawer of your writing-table for a 
packet from me. Read it to-night, and re- 
main in your own apartments. I will come 
to you early in the morning.” 


By the time I had read these words, the 
girls were ready to go; and we entered the 
carriage; they chattering and wondering, 
and I too confused and too much troubled to 
give more than short answers. Our road for 
some distance was that leading from the 
neighboring town to the abbey; and we had 
not left the cottage more than ten minutes, 
when Ellen said: “ Look at those lights; 
there must be a carriage coming.” Janet 
looked out, and said: “ Why, it is our own 
chariot ; and I do believe Saunders [Lady 
Dighton’s maid] is on the box.” At that mo- 
ment it passed, and I saw it plainly for a 
moment. Could I believe my eyes? The 
lamps shone full on the face of Captain Sin- 
clair, pale as death, and seeming to shrink 
from sight in the opposite corner; and on 
the side next me was a female enveloped in 
shawls, and with a handkerchief thrown over 
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her face ; but I knew the shawl. I could not 
mistake the figure. However incredible it 
might seem, I felt certain that it was Lady 
Dighton. Yet the carriage had no sooner 
passed, than I tried to persuade myself that 
it could not be. What strange, what un- 
heard-of circumstances could have so sud- 
denly changed her long fixed resolution never 
to leave Greyfriars? The strong impression 
on my mind, that Mr. M‘Ilvar was insane, 


filled me with horrible conjectures that some | 


dreadful scene had occurred at the abbey: 
perhaps he had destroyed himself—perhaps 
injured others. Lady Dighton might have 
been induced to quit the place if some fear- 
ful act had been committed there—perhaps 
before her very eyes. This would also ex- 
plain Mr. Davis’ note. He wished to pre- 
pare me, and to spare me as much as possi- 
ble. Inthe morning I should hear all; and 
the chariot would no doubt then be sent back 
to convey me and my pupils to whatever 
place Captain Sinclair had chosen to take 
refuge in. This was the only key to the mys- 
tery which I could discover; but the packet 
in the writing-table drawer was still unac- 
counted for. However, I felt that my best 
course was that of implicit obedience to Mr. 
Davis’ directions. We were set down ata 
side-door of the abbey; and as the girls had 
had their tea, and it was past their usual 
bedtime, I took them immediately to their 
chamber, and without ringing for a servant, 
got them to bed as speedily as possible, tell- 
ing them that I believed Lady Dighton had 
been suddenly taken ill, and that we should 
hear all about it the next morning. When I 
left them and lighted the candles in my own 
sitting-room, it was some time ere I could 
venture to open the table-drawer. With a 
trembling hand, at length I pulled it forward. 
A large packet lay before me, directed to me 
in Mr. Davis’ handwriting. Within it were 
several sheets of closely written paper, in a 
hand I was not acquainted with, and two 
notes from Mr. Davis ; one numbered 1, and 
“ Read this first ” written upon it; the other 
numbered 2, “ Do not read this till you have 
finished the manuscript.” The first note 
merely said: “Read this manuscript to- 
night ; and when you have finished it, read 
my second note. I will take care that you 

shall not be interrupted.” 
I passively obeyed. Having subsequently 


copied the papers enclosed to me, I will now | lif 


introduce the story they told in its proper 
place. 


LADY DIGHTON’S NARRATIVE, ADDRESSED 
TO CAPTAIN SINCLAIR. 


‘My reasons for writing this narrative 
will be evident at its close. Many brief no- 
tices of that which I am compelled to tell 
will be found in various places that will be 
certain to be looked into, in case of my death 
or severe illness. The finders of those pa- 
pers may think of me as they please. A 
simple fact is told in them, with directions 
how to act upon it. No doubt, it will fill 
them with aversion and horror. This is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me. But 
there is one whom I wish should know, that 
love for him has been the moving impulse 
of my miserable, misdirected life. I wish 
him also to understand truly what that life 
has been before and after I knew him. Oh, 
could he have given me his first love, how 
changed would that life have been! 

“‘T have no recollection whatever of my 
mother, but I believe that she was not the 
wife of my father, and that she either left 
him or died very young. My father never 
spoke of her to me. My first remembrances 
of him take me to various small lodgings in 
fashionable seaports and other frequented 
watering-places, where, when a very small 
child, I had some careiess dirty girl to look 
after me, and a fresh one at every town we 
went to. After I was about eight years old, 
I had no attendant, but managed for myself, 
strangely enough, I believe ; and I was more 
or less neglected, according to the temper 
and habits of our different landladies, with 
whom I used to associate, and generally take 
my meals. One of these persons with whom 
we remained must have been a very good 
kind of woman; she had formerly kept a 
humble school of some sort, and at odd-and- 
end times she taught me to read and write, 
which I learned very quickly, and it became 
the means of throwing a new light on m 
strange manner of life. My father was al- 
most always absent, and when at home, did 
nothing but practice with cards or dice, and 
read novels. These were always lying about, 
and they became my daily and best-loved 
amusement. At another of our lodgings was 
a lad who had a good voice, and used to sing 
at tavern-parties and at the theatre, when 
thie players made their annual visit to the 
town we were then inhabiting. He was very 
good-natured, and he liked my voice, and 
taught me to sing several songs after his 
own fashion; and this circumstance, as I 
made out long afterwards from recollection 
and better acquaintance with the world, led 
to a great change in our ordinary mode of 
e. 
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“T was about eleven years old, when, 
crouched up in a corner of the old horse-hair 
sofa in our one sitting-room, I was singing 
away at a great rate, with my eyes shut, song 
after song, with all the flourishes I had been 
taught to bestow upon them. A slight noise 
made me suddenly start up, and I saw stand- 
ing within the doorway one of the men my 
father had got intimate with in the place we 
were then staying at. I knew him well by 
sight, and he nodded to me and said: ‘ Is 
Blake at home?’ I answered no, and he 
turned and went down-stairs again. That 
same evening, my father brought this man 
home with him to drink and smoke; and as 
I sat with my dirty novel in a corner, I now 
and then caught a few words of their conver- 
sation. At one time I heard the man say: 
‘ She will be very handsome ;’ and at an- 
other; ‘ With that face and voice, if she is 
well taught, and gets rid of all that vulgar 
trickery, she would positively be a mine of 
wealth—a mine of wealth, I say.’ I did not 
catch my father’s answers, as he evidently 
lowered his voice, and so in general did the 
other, but ngt so cautiously, and in a few 
minutes I again distinguished the words : ‘I 
could give you a letter to a man I know in 
Paris who would do all you want.’ No more 
was said that I could hear, as I did not listen 
very curiously, and it was long before I be- 
gan to connect this conversation with our 
removal to Paris about two months after- 
wards. We lodged with a music-master, a 
violent democrat, from whom I received daily 
lessons in music and singing. I had also 
dancing lessons, combined with what was 
called deportment. I was pleased with my 
new studies, and with the flattering praises I 
met with, and I very much preferred my Par- 
isian to my English manner of living. Three 
years of my life, till I was nearly fifteen, were 
passed in Paris ; they were memorable years, 
from ’90 to 94. My father had many inti- 
mates among the revolutionists ; and I could 
write volumes on all I saw and heard during 
that time. I suppose my father was more 
than usually successful at the gambling- 
houses he frequented. He did not become 
rich, but he had generally enough to spend 
inthe way she best liked. We frequently had 
guests—a few at a time—consisting of his fa- 
vorite associates ; and I often listened eagerly 
to the unrestrained opinions of the most des- 
perate spirits and determined free-thinkers 
of those wild and terrible years—strugglers 
for right and truth, who too often had to 
wade through blood to attain their glorious 
objects, and too often, alas, perished in the 
effort. I had no prejudices of education to 
fetter and blind me: my mind was a blank, 
and I grasped the new knowledge that was 
presented to it with my whole heart and 
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|strength. I think it has never really failed 
me; but of this I need speak no more. 
“‘We returned to England when I was 
barely fifteen, and at a seaport which hap- 
ened to be the first place we remained at 
or any time, my father discovered a distant 
relative in a youth recently nominated to a 
cadetship at Calcutta, whither he was about 
to sail, but had been detained by contrary 
winds. He remained there only a few weeks, 
but those few weeks decided the whole aspect 
of my future life. Charles Sinclair was con- 
tinually with us. He knew no one in the 
place, and was much too young and too 
amiable to be aware of the nature of my 
father’s habits and associates. Indeed, they 
saw but little of each other. I was his daily 
companion. We spent the long summer 
days together on the shore, or roaming in- 
land, sat on some shady bank, looking on 
the blue sea and the cloudless heavens. 
Four weeks passed in this manner; my life 
will tell their influence on me. Tohim they 
were only pleasant hours passed with one 
for whom he felt perhaps somewhat of a 


brother’s Jiking. When we parted, it was 
with promises never to forget each other, 
and to write frequently. 

“T cannot speak of the utter wretchedness 
that followed that parting. Even my father 
at last began to notice that I was looking 


ill, and made some faint attempts to think 
about me and take care of me, but it soon 
wearied him; and as we were soon to re- 
move to another town, he satisfied himself 
by deciding that I only wanted change of 
airand scene. A letter from Charles from 
the Cape gave me new life, and wilfully mis- 
construing its kind and affectionate expres- 
sions, I began to consider myself the affi- 
anced wife of my cousin. My letters, 
however, like his own, contained nothing be- 
yond tender recollections of the past, and 
indefinite hopes for the future. I suppose 
womanly instinct compelled me to confine 
my feelings within the limits marked out to 
me, as it were, by his own letters. My 
father seldom saw his, and never mine. He 
did not object to the correspondence, and I 
believe scarcely gave it a thought. Mean- 
while time wore on, and my début as a pub- 
lic singer began to be talked of; and it was 
more than three years after my cousin sailed 
for India that we removed to Bath for that 
especial purpose. Here various delays oc- 
curred, owing to engagements of my father’s, 
the objects of which were unknown to me; 
and afterwards I was unable to sing during 
an entire winter and spring from the conse- 
quentes of a violent cold, which produced 
weakness in the muscles of the throat and 
chest. It was at this time that we became 








acquainted with Sir Thomas Dighton. I 
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need not describe him. His enormous! 


wealth, infamous character, and satanic tem- 
per, are well known to all who ever heard 
of him. This man conceived a violent pas- 
sion for me. On my part, I positively de- 
tested him. It was disagreeable to me even 
to look at him and hear him speak ; but my 
father soon began to perceive the manifold 
advantages that might result from his in- 
sane passion, and ultimately he became a 
mere puppet in his clever hands. These 
considerations, coupled with the dread that 
I might permanently lose my voice, induced 
him to encourage Sir Thomas’ visits, and to 
employ both threats and persuasion to com- 
pel me to endure his society, and treat him 
with tolerable civility. At that time, I had 
no idea of the real cause of his so constantly 
associating with my father; I thought only 
that he lost his money freely, and that he 
preferred playing at our lodgings to the 
public rooms. I had frequently before been 
obliged to play the civil hostess to men who 
were repulsive to me. Iwas hardened to 
bold admiration and vulgar flattery ; but at 
length the truth became manifest to me, and 
I saw the precipice to which my father was 
leading both my ancient lover and myself. 
Each day that came might bring the an- 
nouncement of my doom, and I nerved my- 
self to the most determined resistance. I 
felt that my father little knew the sort of 
character which he had formed, or rather 
suffered to form itself, and that while there 
must be a limit to his power and influence 
over me, there could be none to my defiance 
of both, provided I had strength to persevere 
in my rebellion, and this strength I felt that 
I possessed, and could fearlessly employ. 

‘‘ When the dreaded moment came, ows 
ever, it found me utterly helpless and inca- 
pable of resistance—indifferent as to what 
my fate in life might be—careless of life it- 
self. - The very day before my father laid 
before me the magnificent proposals of Sir 
Thomas, I received a letter from my cousin, 
telling me of his marriage, after a few weeks’ 
acquaintance, with a girl as penniless as him- 
selt. His letter was full of her beauty, her 
sweetness, and her numberless perfections. 
I saw how blindly I had detateed myself; I 
felt that he now hae for the first time, and 
I was stunned by the blow. I perceived the 


greatness of my self-delusion, my mad pas- | 


sion, my vain hopes; but soon paramount 
over every bitter feeling was the determina- 
tion that he—that none—should ever know 
of my sufferings. It seemed to meas if I 
could take my swelling heart into my hand, 
and crush it into submission. Even that 
same day I wrote warm congratulations to 
Charles Sinclair, and told him how much 
I rejoiced in his happiness. On the follow- 














ing day, I was the affianced bride of Sir 
Thomas Dighton. My marriage took me 
into a new world of lavish expenditure and 
incessant gayety. Sir Thomas, proud of his 
oung wife, filled our princely abode at Fair- 
ey Park with visitors of dissipated habits 
and doubtful reputation. My father encour- 
aged him, and revelled in the luxuries and 
self-indulgence so suited to his tastes and 
wishes, but which he had never before been 
able to enjoy. He believed that he had secured 
for himself a life of unremitting pleasure, as 
he had taken care to appropriate to mea 
large income wholly independent of my hus- 
band. The doting old man had yielded to 
all his demands, and had left the arrange- 
ment of pin-money, settlement, and jointure 
entirely to him. He was many years my 
father’s senior, and older than his age in 
constitution and appearance, and I could see’ 
that my father enjoyed the idea of outliving 
him, and revelling in his wealth. But in 
less than three years from my marriage the 
schemer himself was seized by a sudden at- 
tack on the brain, while at the card-table, 
and died in a few hours, insensible to the 
last. I did not affect a sorrow that I could 
not feel; not even in childhood had he won 
my love ; and as I grew older, and began to 
erceive the nature of our mode of life, I 
earned gradually more and more to contemn, 
and even despise him. Ere long, however, I 
began to find that he had been a support and 
protection tome. I had hitherto cared lit- 
tle for my husband’s increasing ill-temper ; 
but soon after the death of my father, it be- 
came almost intolerable. He was capricious 
and violent, and at length madly jealous. He 
thwarted me in all my favorite pleasures and 
amusements, and affronted every man to 
whom I showed any favor. The restraint of 
my father’s _— being removed, we 
lived a life of perpetual contention. Some 
months went on in this manner, I being as 
little inclined to yield as he was, when he 
suddenly began to relax in his determined 
opposition to whatever I planned or pro- 
posed, and encouraged me to join a gay 
party who were projecting a sort of progress 
through the western counties, with the in- 
tention of stopping wherever there was any 
sight to be seen or pleasure to be enjoyed. 
He agreed to the scheme with singular alac- 
rity, stipulating only that I should accom- 
pany him to Greyfriars a few days before my 
friends commenced their journey, and join. 
them when they drew near our neighbor- 
hood. To this t agueed without the slight- 
est suspicion of his intentions. The result 
is well known. I entered these gloomy 
walls, and became a prisoner within them. 
“It were vain to tell how desperately I 
resisted; how satanically he enjoyed his tri- 
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umph. I should here say, however, that dur- | 


ing the first day or two that followed our arri- 
“a and before he had thrown off the mask, 
my husband revealed to me the curious se- 
cret of some concealed rooms in the abbey, 
that its possessor was pledged to disclose 
only to his next heir, and that this property 
being included in my settlement, he was 
bound to make me acquainted with their ex- 
istence. He was most particular in describ- 
ing to me the extraordinary ingenuity of the 
mode of concealment, and the impossibility 
of discovery, the entrance being of most in- 
tricate approach, and forming, apparently, 
an unbroken surface of wall; and as the 
fastenings within were of great strength, it 
was impossible to discover any break or 
opening, so long as the concealed inmate 
within chose to keep the bolts and bars in 
their places. I was interested by these de- 
tails, and curious to see these chambers. 
There were two small rooms; one of them 
directly at the back of the kitchen chimney, 
was always warm in the coldest weather ; 
the other was cool and comparatively airy, 
having several contrivances in the roof for 
the admission of air. In the winter-cham- 
ber, Sir Thomas showed me presses in the 
kitchen chimney-wall, full of blankets and 
bed-linen, and mattresses rolled together, 
which were always warm and ready for im- 
mediate use. In the summer room, were the 








trustees, and to others whom I believed to 
be my friends ; but I received only advice to 
be patient, and suggestions that Sir Thomas 
would no doubt, ere long, relax in his pres- 
ent determinations, and I should gradually, 
if I played my cards well, be relieved from 
my presentannoyances. To all outward ap- 
pearances, I had little to complain of. I 
could not say that I was personally ill-used : 
I had a complete establishment of servants, 
carriages, and horses at my command, and 
every luxury that wealth could afford me. 
My expressions of dislike to the dulness of 
my life at Greyfriars were evidently little 
heeded, and I could not but feel that, amid all 
the splendor and dissipation of the first years 
of my marriage, I had failed to make a sin- 
gle real friend. The large income secured 
to my sole and separate use became worse 
than uscless to me, and Sir Thomas greatly 
enjoyed telling me every quarter that it was 
duly paid into my banker’s hands in Lon- 
don. Soon, however, a new interest ab- 
sorbed me, and rendered me indifferent to 
all other subjects. My cousin, Charles Sin- 
clair, wrote to tell me that he was the father 
of twin-daughters, and a heart-broken wid- 
ower. His own health suffered; and in 
about two years from the birth of his chil- 


|dren, he was obliged to retire from the In- 


dian service on a small pension. At this 
time, also, the paralysis that attacked Sir 


remains of stores of wax candles, orange- | Thomas relieved me from some portion of 
colored from age, and a few books. There | my thraldom, and I blessed the hitherto use- 
was a never-failing supply of water to both less wealth which enabled me to prepare a 
apartments, a sufficiency of old-fashioned | home for Charles Sinclair and his children 
furniture, and every requisite convenience. ‘in a small house in our village, very near 
Food and articles even of considerable size | Greyfriars. I saw him once again, and felt 
might be conveyed to the inmates of these | that I had still something to live for. The 
rooms by means of a movable portion of the | helplessness of my husband enabled me to 
wall near the entrance, and like it, appar- | spend a considerable portion of every day as 
ently part of the wall itself. I have given |I pleased; and as time went on, my heart 
the most minute description of the means of| rejoiced in seeing my cousin improving in 
access to these apartments in the papers (health and strength, and more and more 
which will be found after my death, and will | able to enjoy my society and the endcar- 
now only add that when Sir Thomas an-/ ments of his children. Sir Thomas, how- 
nounced his intention of remaining at Grey- | ever, still retained many means of restrain- 
friars, he hinted, during the violent‘alterca-|ing and tormenting me; and had Charles 
tion which ensued, that it would be easy for been a less amiable and excellent man, I 
a refractory person to be conveyed to those |felt that Icould willingly have cast aside all 
chambers and confined there. ‘They are | appearance of attention to my husband, and 
always ready for use,’ he added; ‘and if a left him entirely to the care of his servants ; 
gay lady were suddenly to disappear, who | but I knew that I could not do this without 
would dream of anything but that she had | greatly distressing my cousin, and losing a 
gone off with some pleasant companion to a | large portion of his esteem ; so, after a daily 
distant land ?’ morning walk and visit to Charles and his 

“How would she be taken thither ?’ I | little girls, [returned home, and encountered 
asked, laughing indignantly. | the exceeding misery of companionship with 

“** Money, my dear lady,’ was the sneer- | my husband. His demoniacal temper was 


ing reply —‘ money would easily purchase | fearfully aggravated by his utter helpless- 
means and silence too.’ ness. It was dreadful to hear how the 

“IT did not submit quietly to my impris- | wretched old sufferer would blaspheme, and 
onment ; I wrote letters of complaint to my | how he delighted in the power which he yet 
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retained to insult and goad me to despera- | 
tion. To the servants who attended upon | 
him he was also incessantly violent, capri- 
cious, and unreasonable, and nothing but 
high wages and occasional bribes enabled 
me to retain them in our service. To one 

erson only did he ever show any shadow of 
liaiiieons and consideration ; this was a lit- 
tle girl about twelve years old at the time I 
am speaking of; her mother was daughter 
to an old woman in the village, and it was 
well understood that her father was Sir 
Thomas himself. The grandmother, Dame 
Wilson, had the care of the child, and re- 
ceived a regular annuity from Sir Thomas. 





The mother had for some years been mar- 
ried to a tradesman in our market-town, 
with, as I have been told, a handsome por- | 
tion from the same source. The girl had | 
been taught to read and write, which was all, | 
Sir Thomas used to say, a woman needed to 
know. She was a pale, quiet child, and had 
a pleasant voice both in reading and singing, 
and my husband often had her to the abbey 
to read the newspapers to him. After his 
pene attack, when he was confined to 
is own chamber, he had a little bed for her 
put into a large closet, the door of which 
was in a deep recess in which his own bed | 
was placed; and when the weather was bad, 
or he had any reason for wishing her to re- 








main, she was accustomed to sleep at the 
abbey. I took little heed of her, and she 
came and went without much notice from 
anybody. 

“Thus time passed on, every day bring- 
ing me some aggravation of my trials. 
could look for release only to my own death | 


or that of Sir Thomas. It often occurred , 
to me that I was placed preciscly in one of 
the situations which used to be discussed 
and commented upon by my father and his 
Parisian friends. They were fond of dis-' 
cussing and refining upon the degrees of 
what was called criminal and sinful. They 
would propose imaginary cases, such as a 
man who, to save a starving family, takes 
from the hoards of the hard-hearted and 
avaricious the gold that was useless to the 
possessor, and never expended in kindness 
or charity: of the wife who leaves a careless 
and cruel husband, to shelter in the arms of 
her first and only love, from whom she had 
been separated by treachery or violence ; 
of the one life that bars many from freedom 
and happiness—a life, as they put the case, | 
of utter uselessness, the worker of no good, 
but of much evil—a life, the removal of | 
which would not be the extinction of a light, | 
but the erasure of afoul blot. I saw the 
genuine truth, the perfect justice of these 
arguments. I had no prejudices, religious , 
or moral, to oppose to them, and there was | 


I tormented “A 
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nothing in them to shock or disgust me. 
There were moments when I felt in myself 
that I had power to be guided by them; but 
the barrier between my present bondage and 
liberty secured by my own hand was an in- 
surmountable dread of discovery, and even 
of suspicion. The entire love of my whole 
heart had been given to one who, hedged 
about by slavish opinions, and fettered by 
the tyranny of superstition, could never for 
one instant have comprehended the strength 
and dignity of perfect freedom of action. 

“Tam now drawing near to the transac- 
tion which has induced, or rather compelled 
me to write these papers. At the time I am 
speaking of, my husband’s valet was a dull, 
middle-aged man, who endured the many 
annoyances of the duties of his place for the 
sake of his wife andfamily. He was kind- 
hearted, and, I believe, would willingly have 
spared me some of my trials; he repeatedly 
expressed his wish to remain with Sir Thomas 
after he had assisted him to bed, and even 
to sleep in his chamber, but the pleasure of 
keeping me long from my rest was too great 
to be resigned ; and after the valet had set- 
tled him in his bed, he was always obliged 
to go to his own apartment, and I was sum- 
moned to sit by the bedside, and to endure 
the cruelest and foulest language, till the 
wretched old man chose to raise his head to 
take his night-draught; after which I re- 
tired to an adjoining chamber, having de- 
terminedly resisted every endeavor to make 
me sleep in his room. 

“One night he was more than usually 
pain and evil temper. Any 
one who could have heard him that night, 
might well have believed the fables told of 


‘malignant demons permitted to tempt the 


wicked to the uttermost power of evil to 


which human nature can go. I sat in a 


state of desperate endurance, till at length 
he asked for his medicine, and raised him- 
self, as usual, to take it. I stood by the 


bedside while he drank it, and he returned 
the cup, grinning in my face, and saying, 
with a fearful oath and epithet: ‘ Don’t you 


wish it was poison?’ I have a very con- 
fused recollection of the moments that fol- 
lowed, but I know that I dragged a pillow 


‘from behind him—I know that it was thrust 


down over his face, and pressed upon by the 
whole weight of my body. There was buta 


short and feeble struggle beneath it. I did 


not shrink—I did not flinch for a moment— 


‘nor did I raise myself till I felt certain that 


all efforts were over. Then I stood erect—I 
threw aside the pillow. There lay the curse 
and burden of my life looking strangely still. 
and calm. Iremember I had an impression 
that the sight would be a fearful one; but 
it was not so, and truly the face of the mis- 
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erable man, even after such a death, was less 
terrible than it had often appeared when 
distorted by his malignant passions. The 
silence was far more terrible than the sight, 
yet I had not been conscious of its horror 
more than a few instants, when I became 
aware that it was not silence; there was a 
sound—yes—a faint but unmistakable sound 
—coming as it seemed from the bed: it was 
like hushed and suppressed short and agi- 
tated breathing. I Seohed upon the dead 
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man. He was still and silent: there was 
neither breath nor utterance there! A cold 
shiver ran over me from head to foot; my 
hair seemed bristling on my brow: my eyes 
wandered over the bed—there was a move- 
ment—a parting of the opposite curtain. I 
saw a small white ei as the cover 
let—and a pair of staring eyes fixed upon 
me, with an expression of horror in them 
that I can never forget. The truth flashed 
upon me—it was little Grace Wilson ! 





PULL ARMSTRONG, PULL ADMIRALTY. 
A PROBABLE CHRONOLOGY. 


1860. Mr. Armstrong, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, invents Rifled Ordnance that will knock 
any ship to pieces. He is knighted and the 
Admiralty is benighted. 

1861. The Admiralty recovers, and invents 
iron ships that resist any known cannon-balls. 

1862. Sir William Armstrong invents a gun 
that smashes the Iron Ships into blacksmith- 
ereens. The Admiralty collapses. 

1863. The Admiralty re-expands and invents 
Platina Ships, fastened with diamond cement, 
and Sir William Armstrong’s balls fly to pieces 
like bon-bons. 

Mr. Gladstone doubles the Income-Tax. 

1864. Sir William Armstrong invents Brazen 
Thunderbolts (supposed to be the original Ju- 
piters) and in a pleasing experiment sends the 
greater part of the British Fleet to the bottom 
of the sea. 

1865. The Admiralty invents Torpedo ves- 
sels which sail under water, and below any 
range of guns. Sir William Armstrong tears 
his hair and swears in the Neweastle dialect. 

1866. Sir William Armstrong invents a 
Vertical gun that discharges Greek fire straight 
down, and a second time he destroys the greater 
part of the British fleet. ‘The Lords of the Ad- 
miralty are about to hang themselves, when a 
thought strikes them, and they don’t. 

Mr. Gladstone again doubles the Income- 
Tax. 

1867. Dr. Cumming, who has for some 
weeks been having in his coals by the sack 
only, suddenly proclaims the Millennium. As 
there iz now to be peace everywhere, the Admi- 
ralty does not invent anything, but waits to 
see. 

In order to test Dr. Cumming’s veracity, and 
to find out whether lions will lie down with 
kids, the Zodlogical Society (against the advice 
of their excellent Secretary, Mr. Sclater) lets 
loose their biggest lion while a charity school is 
in the Gardens. As the lion, instead of lying 
down with a kid, only lies down to digest him, 
the Admiralty thinks there is some mistake 
enna, and determines to invent a new 

eet. 

. Mr. Gladstone once more doubles the Income- 
ax. 





1868. The Admiralty invents a Stone Fleet, 
with cork keels, and defies Sir William Arm- 
strong. 

1869. Sir William Armstrong invents the 
Hannibal, or Alp-Shell, which contains the 
strongest vinegar, and melts the Stone ships, 
Having for the third time destroyed the British 
Fleet, he is raised to the peerage as Lord 
Bomb. 

1870. The Admiralty invents an Aérial 
Fleet, which sails in the clouds, out of shot 
range, and the First Lord takes a double sight 
at Sir William Armstrong. 

Mr. Gladstone a fourth time doubles the In- 
come-Tax. 

1871. Lord Bomb invents a Balloon batter- 
ing-train, and in an experimental discharge 
brings down all the British fleet into the Ger- 
man ocean. 

1872. The Admiralty, in desperation, invents 
a Subterranean Flect,which is to be conveyed by 
tunnels to all the Colonies, but Mr. Gladstone 
blandly suggests that as everybody now pays 
twice his income in taxes, the people may ob- 
ject to further imposts unless some proof of 
economy is given. 

Government therefore stop the pensions of a 
hundred superanuated clerks, discharge some 
extra night-porters at the Treasury, and bring 
in Estimates for the Subterranean Fleet. 

1873. Lord Bomb invents his Typheons, or 
Earthquake Shells, and suffocates the British 
Fleet in the Tasmania Tunnel. 

Mr. Gladstone a fifth time doubles the In- 
come-Tax. 

1874. The Emperor of the French proclaims 
the Millennium, which of course immediately 
occurs, no more warships are wanted, and the 
collectors remit the quarter’s Income-Tax not 
yet due. Lord Bomb invents his Volcano 
Fireworks in honor of the occasion, and by 
some accident burns up the Public.—Punch. 


New Zearanp.—The first daily newspaper, 
called the Otago Daily News, has been started 
in New Zealand, at Dunedin, in that colony, 
where a year or two ago a couple of vessels in 
the harbor were regarded with interest ; between 
thirty and forty sea-going vessels are now seen, 
riding at anchor there. 
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From All the Year Round. 
A LITERARY LIFE, 


Wir the modern expansion of journal- 
ism, and the absorption of the writing fac- 
ulty in the incessant production of a vast pe- 
riodical literature, bearing for the most part 
on the immediate necessities or evanescent 
entertainment of the hour, we seem to be in 
some danger of losing the old scholarly type 
of authorship, such as existed in its highest 
perfection in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and in the earlier part of the pres- 
ent. We have abundance of rapid and able 
penmen—writers full of information on the 
topics of the day—illustrious novelists, and 
clever observers of current manners ; but the 
race of literary men, pure and simple, is fast 
dying out under the glare of gas, the roar of 
steam, and the quick flash of electricity. 
The age has to attend to so many practical 
questions of urgency and weight, and is so 
hurried from one grave crisis to another, 
that it has no time to linger on the sward by 
the side of the great dusty highway, or to 
dream beneath the shadow of immemorial 
woodlands. The man who follows literature 
for its own sake, apart from any design at 
once recognizable by the hurrying crowd, 
stands a poor chance of being listened to; 
and the author of to-day is perforce obliged 
to mould his work into some tangible shape, 
such as he can at once take into the market, 
and offer for sale with the probability of 
finding purchasers. Except in the case of 
those few geniuses who possess the rare gift 
of creative power, the literary man finds 
himself speedily lapsing into the journalist. 
He may not have begun life as a politician ; 
he may have had a strong predilection 
towards the greener regions of imagination 
and fancy ; he may love old books and the 
abiding phantoms of old days, with a tender 
and unsatisfied affection ; but the press de- 
mands him, and will have him. ‘ How is 
it,” asked an old journalist one day, “ that so 
many young poets finally develop into sub- 
editors?” The answer is obvious. Moon- 
beams are a very innutritious diet, and the 
young poet soon learns to appreciate the ad- 
vantages that belong to the sub-editor’s 
room. Accordingly, the mere author sinks 
out of sight, and the journalist takes his 
place. 

One of the completest specimens of the 
almost extinct literary man, in the most rig- 
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orous sense of the expression, was Leigh 
Hunt. He passed the seventy-five years of 
his life in a region of books; journeying 
from land to land in that immortal territory, 
with all the enthusiasm and ever-fresh won- 
der and delight of the old travellers in the 
marvel-haunted East, and receiving the very 
elements of his character from the sources 
that fed his mind. His recently-published 
Correspondence (to which we purpose to de- 
vote a few columns) shows very clearly the 
nature and habits of the man, and will re- 
move a world of misapprehension by simply 
presenting facts in their right aspect. The 
book has cgme out under the best of all au- 
spices, for it is edited by the poet’s own son, 
Mr. Thornton Hunt—a name not only 
known for many years as that of one of the 
chief writers on the London press, but spe- 
cially and worthily associated with the new 
edition of Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, in 
which the work of the father was completed 
by the son. The letters now given to the 
public range from the year 1803 down to 
within four days of the writer’s death in Au- 
gust, 1859; and they show the same general 
tendencies from first to last, combined with 
remarkable variations in specific matters of 
taste, and the gradual emancipation of an 
original mind from the conventionalities in 
which it had been trained in youth, but 
which few have thrown off with such com- 
plete success as he. 

Though only the other day one of the 
working world of authors, and though not 
of extreme age at the time of his decease, 
Leigh Hunt formed a direct link with a to- 
tally bygone school of letters. Born in the 
same year that Dr. Johnson died, his first 
ideas of literature were formed while the 
Johnsonian style was still dominant, before 
the French Revolution had had time to 
rouse the mind of Europe (or at least of 
England) out of its pseudo-scholastic leth- 
argy, before the war with Bonaparte had 
come to confront the nation with the stern 
truths of a new state of things, and while 
yet the great inventions of our own day 
were unsuspected except by a few thought- 
ful brains. It was the very worst period 
that our literature has ever known. The 
great dictator of Fleet Street had gone, leav- 
ing behind him a host of feeble satellites, 
who made the vices of his style apparent in 
their vapid and insincere imitations. Those 
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who did not mimic Johnson did what was 
worse ; for they wrote in a tone of maudlin 
sentimentality that had not even the aspect 
ofstrength. Burke, indeed, was still living ; 
but he stood almost alone. In poetry, the 
Della Cruscan manner prevailed, with its 
false simplicity and real tinsel, its lachry- 
mose tenderness and sham romance. Words- 
worth and Coleridge had not yet risen above 
the horizon, and, in the dearth of original 
genius, Headley himself was looked upon as 
a prodigy. It is true that Cowper kept 
alive the feeling of a better day; but even 
his poems were to some extent imbued with 
the faults of the time. It was ip the midst 
of these influences that Leigh Hunt’s earli- 
est literary style was fashioned. The age 
was one of pretence, and the young poet 
and essayist suffered in the first instance 
from the mistakes of others. He had “a 
good old aunt,” who used to encourage him 
* to write fine letters,” and on whom he com- 
posed an elegy after her death, in which he 
called her “a nymph!” In our days, none 
but a boy could commit such an absurdity; 
but at that time the boy simply followed the 
example of his elders, who in such affairs 
were probably in no respect his betters. 
The old lady herself, who was so fond of 
“ fine letters,”’ would doubtless have consid- 
ered that her translation into the nymphal 
state was a perfectly proper thing—in poetry. 
In the same artificial and sophisticated strain, 
Leigh Hunt, when a boy, wrote “an ode in 
praise of the Duke of York’s victory at 
Dunkirk, which,” he relates, “I was after- 
wards excessively mortified to find had been 
a defeat. I compared him to Alexander, or 
rather dismissed Alexander with contempt 
in the exordium.” In a letter to one of his 
daughters, he says that he described the 
duke “as galloping about through the field 
of battle, shooting the Frenchmen in the eye!” 
When he had shaken himself free of all this 
rubbish, Leigh Hunt became one of the 
most truthful writers that ever lived; but it 
was not until after some years that he cor- 
rected the false literary education of his 
youth. 

His experiences at the Blue-coat School 
were not of a character to set him in the 
right road. The master, Boyer, seems to 
have been a pedant, without any apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of classical learning, which 
he apparently regarded as an affair of gram- 
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mar and of mechanical forms. The boy saw 
through and disliked the formalism ; and he 
fled for refuge to the poets of his own coun- 
try—but generally to the poorest and weak- 
est of them. He forsook one kind of con 
ventionality for another ; he bathed his mind 
in the poetry of the period immediately suo- 
ceeding Pope, and appears to have regarded 
the heroes of Dodsley’s Miscellany as the 
greatest masters of verse. So true to him 
were the most sickly insincerities of the so- 
called pastoral school of poetry, that he and 
some of his schoolfellows would occasion- 
ally row up the river to Richmond, that they 
might enact, literally and in good faith, Col- 
lins’ ridiculous lines about Thomson’s grave 
in his Ode on the Death of that poet :— . 

“ Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 

When Thames in summer wreaths is dressed, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 

To bid his gentle spirit rest.” 

Such was the style which he then believed 
in and reverenced; such was the style in 
which his earliest volume of poems, called 
Juvenilia, was composed. It was towards 
the close of the year 1799 when he quitted 
the Blue-coat School, and Juvenilia appeared 
some two years afterwards. Six years later 
than that—namely, in 1808—the Examiner 
commenced; but, in the mean while, the 
young author had been trying his wings in 
a variety of ways, though chiefly in the di- 
rection of essay-writing and theatrical criti- 
cism. The cighteenth century style was still 
in the ascendant, and some of the men whom 
we are accustomed to associate with that 
century almost exclusively, were yet living 
and composing. Sheridan had several years 
of life and authorship before him ; Murphy, 
the friend and biographer of Johnson, might 
have been among the readers of Leigh 
Hunt’s early productions; Mrs. Piozzi, 
whose portrait had been painted by Ho- 
garth, was alert and vigorous ; Porson was 
astounding Europe with his learning, and 
rejoicing his boon companions with his wit 
in the Cyder Cellars of Maiden Lane; and 
Burke, Gibbon, Cowper, and Horace Wal- 
pole were but newly dead. The prose writ- 
ings of Leigh Hunt in those days were in a 
great degree modelled on a book which was 
then a favorite of his, and for which, indeed, 
he retained a regard to the end of his ex- 
istence; that is to say, the Connoisseur of 
Colman the Elder, and Bonnell Thornton. 
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It was a collection of periodical essays, ip 
the manner of Addison’s and Steele’s Spec- 
tator and Tatler, and was distinguished by 
a vein of pleasant humor and wit, though 
devoid of the freshness, originality, and in- 
tellect of its prototypes. Its influence over 
Leigh Hunt was marked. He even caught 
up the pet phrases of the Connoisseur pe- 
riod; talked of “‘the town,” “the critics,” 
“ the wits,” “ the fops,” etc.; and reproduced 
with unconscious fidelity the tone of airy 
banter in which they delighted. Lying be- 
fore us at the present moment is a small 
volume, entitled Critical Essays on the Per- 
formers of the London Theatres, including 
General Observations on the Practice and 
Genius of the Stage. By the Author of the 
Theatrical Criticisms in the Weekly Paper 
called the News. The author in question is 
the subject of this article; and it is curious 
to note the difference presented by the style 
of the book to that which distinguished the 
essayist throughout the greater part of his 
life. Instead of the easy, unambitious, con- 
versational utterance of later years, some- 
times even straggling into an apparent care- 
lessness (though Leigh Hunt was in fact far 


from careless in anything), we find a style 
of conscious and labored epigram, with the 
somewhat ostentatious scholarliness, and 
proneness to moralize and lecture, of a 
youth not long free from the influences of 


his tutor. It is not difficult, however, to see 
in any page you may open upon, that the 
youth is one of no small mark. The wit is 
often genuine, however assumed the man- 
ner: as where, speaking of John Kemble’s 
eccentricities of pronunciation, he says: «J 
could mispronounce much better than he 
when I was a mere infant.” This is like 
some of the happy retorts of Johnson in fa- 
miliar conversation ; but, a few lines further 
down, we have Johnson in his balanced lit- 
erary style: ‘‘He (Kemble) does not pre- 
sent one the idea of a man who grasps with 
the force of genius, but of one who over- 
comes by the toil of attention.” The very 
title-page of the book has a smack of the 
last century. It contains a picture wherein 
Tragedy and Comedy—the one with a goblet 
and dagger, the other with an arrow—atti- 
tudinize before a partially draped mirror, 
labelled ‘* Yourself,” and having more the 
appearance of a round table on end, than a 
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| looking-glass ; and underneath is a motto 


from Horace. 

A similar mixture of conventional manner 
and original observation is perceptible 
throughout the early letters contained in 
these two volumes of Correspondence. In 
the same month of the same year (February, 
1806), he writes some love-verses containing 
such lines as,— 

“ Hears the accustomed sighs thy bosom swell, 

Pensive, not sad, for him who loves so well,” 
and some admirable remarks on the impro- 
priety of people assuming the duties of spon- 
sors when they either doubt the doctrines in 
which they undertake to see the child reared, 
or do not intend to give themselves any fur- 
ther trouble about the matter. The inde- 
pendence of the writer’s mind, indeed, shows 
itself very early, though there is no doubt 
that Leigh Hunt began life with certain 
transmitted forms of thought which he after- 
wards threw off. The observations scattered 
about these letters are excellent and very 
original, even when the correspondent was 
amere youth. In one, written in 1807, he 
says: ‘ Affection, like melancholy, magnifies 
trifles : but the magnifying of the one is like 
looking through a telescope at heavenly ob- 
jects ; that of the other, like enlarging mon- 
sters with a. microscope.” The sentence is 
worthy of the writer’s best days. Much of 
the ability for humorous character-painting 
which was afterwards strikingly exhibited 
in the Indicator, is also to be traced in the 
early letters. In the course of a visit to 
Nottingham, in the summer of 1808, he 
made the acquaintance of a medical man, 
who, knowing that his young visitor was the 
editor of the Examiner, determined upon 
“doing himself the honor of contributing 
his atom towards the said editor’s general 
knowledge.” Accordingly, he first galvan- 
ized the editor, “‘ who felt as if he had been 
shot through the head;” then he showed 
him a lady’s heart, thereby rather stagger- 
ing his belief “that that interesting object 
could be the seat of love;” and, finally, 
‘“‘he introduced the said editor to a mur- 
derer!” The murderer existed in no more 
formidable shape than that of a dried skele- 
ton, which was preserved in a cupboard in 
the medical man’s room. ‘‘ However,” 
writes Leigh Hunt, “when the doctor gal- 
vanized me the other night, he put out the 
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candles in his room; and there I sat in the 
dark, awfully enough, with a man before me 
who was creating strange fire, and a mur- 
derer standing behind me in a little closet. 
I thought of the skeleton in that facetious 
romance I read just before I came away, 
who was seen sitting and chattering with a 
monk, like two bricklayers over a pint of 
porter.” The mingling of humor and grim 
wildness in this passage is fit for a German 
legend. 

We find the happy boyishness of spirits 
gradually clouded with graver thoughts as 
life advanced. Leigh Hunt was only eight- 
and-twenty, when, in February, 1813, he 
and his elder brother John were sent to 
prison for two years, for the celebrated libel 
on the Prince Regent; but from that period 
the shadows seemed to gather about the 
head of the youthful reformer, and the tone 
of his private writings acquired a corre- 
sponding hue. He had been married a few 
years before, and had now two children. 
Feeling himself in ill-health (for, though 
gifted naturally with a strong constitution, 
he was seldom free from depressing ailments, 
the result of excessive study, over-work, and 
insufficient exercise), and doubting whether 
he should ever live to see the end of his cap- 
tivity, he resolved on keeping a kind of 
prison journal: partly for the sake of amuse- 
ment, partly that he might leave some rec- 
ord, should such become necessary, of his 
“grounds of conduct and habits of think- 
ing.” He tells his children, however, that 
if he should never acquire any greater repu- 
tation as an author than he then possessed, 
they are not to allow the diary to pass be- 
yond their own private circle, unless his 
memory should be ‘‘ wantonly and ignorantly 
traduced by those who think it worth while 
to notice it.” Both these conditions having 
been fulfilled, the diary finds its way before 
the public; and a very charming picture it 
presents of the prison-life of a man of genius 
and conscience, turning his very jail into a 
scene of domesticity and love, and filling it 
with visions of an honorable fame, to be 
won thereafter by constant devotion to lit- 
erary toil. The writer was just then begin- 
ning the story of Rimini; but he did not 
forget his journalistic responsibilities. He 
had been vexed at the discovery of “a mis- 
erable blunder” which he had made a few 
weeks before, “upon a matter of everyday 
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knowledge ; ” so he set himself to work to 
study with greater completeness than he had 
yet done, the details of politics and history. 
Even at that early period he had formed a 
just estimate both of the value and the 
short-comings of his newspaper writings, 
‘I have hitherto confined myself as a jour- 
nalist,” he writes, “‘ to very general politics, 
and principally to the ethical part of them, 
to the diffusion of a liberal spirit of thinking, 
and to the very broadest view of characters 
and events, always referring them to the 
standard of human nature and common 
sense ; but although this may be enough for 
a general reformist, yet it is far from suffi- 
cient for a particular one. In short, the 
common sense, the moral part of my busi- 
ness, I know well enough, and am enabled 
by it to detect most of the wretched errors 
which the ordinary politicians of the day 
would pass upon us for good government; 
but I want the acquired learning—the de- 
tails, the out-of-door experience.” It is no 
disparagement to the true and valuable ser- 
vice which Leigh Hunt rendered to the Lib- 
eral cause in the early part of the present 
century, to say that he never acquired the 
practical knowledge of which he confesses 
the want in this passage. He admitted in 
later life that he could not understand a 
question when put in the form of an Act of 
Parliament; and, in truth, the bent of his 
disposition was too purely literary to permit 
of his obtaining a mastery over the mere 
business of politics. But the kind of knowl- 
edge which he lacked, is so often accom- 
panied in others by a want of the higher 
knowledge which he possessed,—a sense of 
the lasting elements of morality, and of the 
wants of human nature,—that even an exclu- 
sive exhibition of the latter is an advantage 
in the midst of more utilitarian views. In 
much of the political writings of the present 
day oné could dispense with a large amount 
of technicality for the sake of a loftier re- 
gard for the first principles of truth. 

The journal, unfortunately, was discon- 
tinued after a few days, as such things are 
apt to be when the novelty has worn off; 
but the letters, which become more numer- 
ous after the prison epoch, are in themselves 
a species of diary. The correspondence 
with Shelley is amongst the most interest- 
ing in the collection, the writer expressing 
himself with perfect unreserve when com- 
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municating with that “friend of friends.” 
It is curious to note the influence which the 
two authors had upon one another. Al- 
though, as we have seen with respect to 
christenings, Leigh Hunt, even when a 
youth, dissented from received ideas in some 
important matters, we find him indulging in 
a greater freedom of speculation after he 
had become closely associated with the daring 
poet of the Cenci. On the other hand, Shel- 
ley’s views were doubtless unconsciously mod- 
ified by those of his friend ; or in later life he 
abandoned the purely negative principles of 
his earlier years. Leigh Hunt admired the 
character of Shelley so highly, and defended 
it with so much warmth from the aspersions 
which had been cast upon it, that he was in 
time identified with the whole of Shelley’s 
opinions, and suffered accordingly. This 
was a signal error, as Mr. Thornton Hunt 
has pointed out. The Lxaminer was never 
Republican, but was constitutional and mon- 
archical ; and in religion Leigh Hunt at no 
time adopted the extreme unbelief of Shel- 
ley’s youthful speculations. Though not or- 
thodox, his natural piety was always con- 
spicuous; and the greater spirituality of 
Shelley’s more mature works was not im- 
probably owing to his communings with a 
mind at once liberal and devout.. When 
Shelley lost his beloved son William, in 
Italy, Leigh Hunt wrote to him a letter of 
condolence, and suggested that so beautiful 
and intelligent a spirit as that of the dead 
child could not perish “ like the house it in- 
habited.” He then proceeds to a specula- 
tion of a very original and singular kind, 
expressed in language of such tender and 
thoughtful beauty, that we cannot forbear 
from repeating it. “Ido not know that a 
soul is born with us,” he writes; “but we 
seem to me to attain to a soul, some later, 
some earlier; and when we have got that, 
there is a look in our eye, a sympathy in 
our cheerfulness, and a yearning and grave 
beauty in our thoughtfulness, that seems to 
say, ‘Our mortal dress may fall off when it 
will; our trunk and our leaves may go; we 
have shot up our blossom into an immortal 
air.”” Then, recollecting that he is speak- 
ing to one who, though desirous to believe 
whatever is beautiful and adorable, was apt 
to demand strict logical proof of any doc- 
trine which he was called on to accept, the 
writer adds: “‘ This is poetry, you will say, 





and not argument; but then there comes 
upon me another fancy, which would fain 
persuade me that poetry is the argument of 
a higher sphere.” It would be interesting 
to know what response, if any, Shelley made . 
to this letter; but there is no doubt that 
such a strain was precisely the one in which 
to write to him under the circumstances : 
considering that sentiment, emotion, and 
mysticism prevailed in his nature even over 
the habit of rigorously exacting a reason for 
every article of faith. With Leigh Hunt, 
the instincts of the affections were in them- 
selves arguments. As he said in one of his 
published writings, with a depth and com- 
prehensiveness worthy of Bacon, “ Feelings 
are Nature’s reasons.” This truly religious 
tendency of mind increased and ripened with 
years and sorrow. When in great trouble 
in Italy after the death of Shelley, he com- 
posed a collection of Prayers and Medita- 
tions, subsequently printed for private dis- 
tribution under the title of Christianism ; 
and, about six years before his death, the 
beautiful volume called the Religion of the 
Heart proved to a wider circle of readers 
how seriously he had been misapprehended 
by those who called him a scoffer and mate- 
rialist. Affliction, which exasperates some 
men and deadens others, had with him the 
effect of bringing out with greater ardor and 
sweetness the best and most lovable ele- 
ments of his nature. “I am naturally a 
man of violent passions,” he writes, as far 
back as 1806; and, much as this may startle 
those who complain of an excess of suavity 
in his published works, it was true to the 
extent of his having a West Indian vehe- 
mence of feeling (for he was the son of a 
Barbadoes gentleman) a vehemence which 
sometimes implied strong antipathies, though 
never conscious injustice. But, at any mo- 
ment of sorrow, his sympathies, broad at all 
times, became even more expansive and be- 
nignly human. He lost a child in the year 
1827, at which period he was divided by cer- 
tain differences from a near connection; and 
it was in the first agony of his grief that he 
wrote to that connection the following affect- 
ing words :— 

“You know what took place on Saturday 
last with my poor little boy. I think, if you 
could see his little gentle dead body, calm 
as an angel, and looking wise in his inno- 


cence beyond all the troubles of this earth, 
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you would agree with me in concluding (es- 
pecially as you have lost little darlings of 
your own) that there is nothing worth con- 
testing here below, except who shall be kindest 
to one another. There seems to be some- 
thing in these moments by which life recom- 
mences with the survivors: I mean, we seem 
to be beginning, in a manner, the world again, 
with calmer if with sadder thoughts, and, 
wiping our eyes and re-adjusting the burden 
on our backs, to set out anew on our roads, 
with a greater wish to help and console one 
another... . He was always for settling 
disputes when he saw them. He showed 
this disposition to the last ; and though, in 
the errors and frailties common to all of us, 
we may naturally dislike to be taught by one 
another, we can have no objection to be 
taught by an angelic little child.” 


The letter had its effect. The differences 
were put an end to, and the sorrow which 
had stricken the writer’s heart was made to 
bear its worthy fruit—the healing of old dis- 
sensions, and the renewal of still older affec- 
tion. Thirty years later, when Leigh Hunt 
was still suffering keenly from the death of 
another son, whom he had lost five years pre- 
viously to the later date, another unhappy 
family quarrel drew him into writing thus, 
to one of the persons involved: “ There isa 
name you love, which I have not yet had the 
courage to utter to you ever since its owner 
left us. Scarcely a day stil passes in which 
I do not call upon it in tears in my lonely 
room. Do not let me miss another dear son, 
who is living. I am not well, and I do not 
think you would like me (though better) to 
continue sick without letting you know.” 
The son whose name the writer had “not 
yet had the courage to utter” was Vincent 
Leigh Hunt, who died of consumption in 
1852, after having given evidence of possess- 
ing some portion of his father’s faculty, and, 
what was better still, a nature of great nobil- 
ity. For the remaining seven years of his 
life, this sorrow haunted the father’s heart 
with ever-renewing sharpness ; but it brought 
with it, at least, this consolation—that it 
made him the less unwilling to quit those of 
his family and circle of friends who still re- 
mained, and strengthened his hopes of the 
hereafter. Writing in November, 1857, toa 
friend who had recently experienced a great 
domestic calamity, he says: “I should be 
one of the unhappiest, instead of the most 
resigned, of men at this moment, if I did not 
constantly, and, as it were, instinctively, feel 
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that I should rejoin all the dear ones whom I 
have lost—words that now, as I write, wring 
bitter and unsufficing tears from the quiver- 
ing of the soul within me.” References such 
as this are constant in the later letters; and 
that Leigh Hunt often expressed to himself, 
in private, the grief which he never exor- 
cised, however much he might irradiate its 
darkness with the splendor of a supernatural 
dawn, seems to be shown by certain lines 
printed in the present volume, as a note toa 
letter communicating the death to which al- 
lusion has just been made. The second par- 
agraph is somewhat obscure ; but the “ quiv- 
ering of the soul” is painfully apparent 
throughout :— 

“ Waking at morn, with the accustomed sigh 
For what no morn could ever bring me more, 
And again sighing, while collecting strength 
To meet the pangs that waited me, like one 
Whose sleep the rack hath watched, I tried to 


eel 
How at for me had been strange griefs of 
old 


That for long days, months, years, inured my 


wits 
To bear the dreadful burden of one thought. 


“One thought with woful need turned many 

ways, 

Which, shunned at first, and scaring me, as 
wounds 

Thrusting in wound, became, oh! 
clasped 

And blest, as saviours from one dire pang 

That mocked the will to move it.” 


almost 


Such was the man who was sometimes 
described, by those who misunderstood the 
southern vivacity that occasionally ran over 
in his published writings in the pleasurable 
glow of composition, as a person of unthink- 
ing levity, incapable of perceiving the grave 
facts of life! We have purposely dwelt on 
the sadder passages of his existence, because 
of the singular misapprehensions with regard 
to his character which have prevailed in 
many minds. His life was in several re- 
spects a'life of trouble, though his cheerful- 
ness was such that he was, upon the whole, 
happier than some men who have had fewer 
griefs to wrestle with. Death and domestic 
dissensions, as we have seen, often stabbed 
him in his tenderest affections ; and, in addi- 
tion to those trials, he had to confront the re- 
peated presence of pecuniary distress, owing 
partly to the heavy fine imposed on account 
of the libel on the Prince Regent, partly toa 
want of the business faculty, and partly to the 
extreme independence of spirit of the man, 
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which, all through his career, kept him to a 
great extent sequestered from the broad 
outer world. The fact comes out so fre- 
quently in the present volumes, that there 
need be no delicacy in alluding to it here. 
Mournfully, however, as a large part of the 
Correspondence strikes upon the reader, it 
must not be supposed that it refers entirely 
to painful details. Leigh Hunt’s was an 
essentially human nature, rich and inclusive ; 
and it is reflected with great completeness 
in the letters here given to the public. We 
see the writer in their varied contents, as 
those who knew him familiarly saw him in 
his every-day life; sometimes overclouded 
with the shadow of affliction, but more often 
bright and hopeful, and at all times sympr~- 
thetic: taking a keen delight in all beautiful 
things—in the exhaustless world of books 
and art, in the rising genius of young authors, 
in the immortal language of music, in trees, 
and flowers, and old memorial nooks of Lon- 
don and its suburbs; in the sunlight which 
came, as he used to say, like a visitor out of 
heaven, glorifying humble places; in the 
genial intercourse of mind with mind; in 
the most trifling incidents of daily life that 
spoke of truth and nature; in the spider 
drinking from the water-drop which had 
fallen on his letter from some flowers while 
he was writing ; in the sunset lighting up his 
“little homely black mantelpiece ” till it kin- 
dled into “‘ a solemnly gorgeous presentment 
of black and gold; ” in the domesticities of 
family life, and in the general progress of 
the world. A heart and soul so gifted could 
not but share largely in the happiness with 
which the Divine Ruler of the universe has 
compensated our sorrows; and he had lov- 
ing hearts about him to the last to sweeten 
both. His letters to his daughters, to his 
son Vincent, and to some of his grandchil- 
dren, are exquisite specimens of parental 
tenderness—the loving playfulness of a wise 
and fresh-spirited old age. And the extreme 
tolerance and charity of his declining years 
brought him a host of new friends from all 
parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
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even from America; some belonging to po- 
litical parties totally distinct from that to 
which he remained unalterably attached to 
the latest breath be drew. This devotion to 
liberal ideas, which made him hail the French 
Revolution of 1848 as something “ divine,” 
and which excited in his mind so profound 
an interest in the recent uprising of Italy 
that he inquired eagerly of its progress only 
an hour or two before his death, contrasts 
very agreeably with the fluctuations of other 
authors. 

It has been said occasionally that Leigh 
Hunt was a weak man. He had, it is true, 
particular weaknesses, as evinced in his want 
of business knowledge, and in a certain hes- 
itation of the judgment on some points, which 
his son had aptly likened to the ultra-delib- 
eration of Hamlet, and which was the result 
of an extreme conscientiousness. But a man 
who had the courage to take his stand against 
power on behalf of right—who in the midst 
of the sorest temptations maintained his hon- 
esty unblemished by a single stain,—who in 
all public and private transactions was the 
very soul of truth and honor—who never 
bartered his opinion or betrayed his friend— 
could not have been a weak man; for weak- 
ness is always treacherous and false, because 
it has not the power to resist. 

From all such misunderstandings he is now 
released by death; and in closing this arti- 
cle we cannot do better than repeat the pas- 
sage from his beloved Spenser which has 
been happily selected as the motto of his 
Correspondence—a passage which, though 
put by the poet into the mouth of despair, 
is in truth full of a fine suggestion of a hope 
beyond the hopes of earth :— 


“What if some little payne the passage have, 

That makes frayle flesh to feare the bitter 
wave ? 

Is not short payne well borne that brings long 


se, 

And layes the soule to sleep in quiet grave ? 

Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly 
please. 
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